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The Chevalier dad’ Auriac.' 


By 8. Levetr Yeats, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE HoNouR OF SAVELLI.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A COUNCIL OF WAR. 


S I slipped through the wicket I cast a hurried glance around 
me, and then, acting on the impulse of the moment, ran 
forwards along the road for about fifty paces, with Babette’s dagger 
clenched in my hand. There I was brought to a stand by a dead 
wall, studded with iron spikes at the top, which rose sheer above me 
for fully twenty feet and barred all further progress. It was 
evident that the Toison d’Or stood in a blind alley, and that I had 
taken the wrong turning. Not even an ape could have scaled 
the moss-grown and slippery surface of those stones, and, leaning 
against a buttress in the darkest corner of the wall, I stood for a 
moment or so and waited, determined to sell my life as dearly as 
possible should I be pursued. ‘There was no sound, however; all 
was still as the grave. I ran my eye down the road, but the 
moon was not bright enough to penetrate the shadows, and I could 
make out nothing except the many-storied and gabled buildings 
that, packed closely to each other, beetled over the passage. The 
hanging turrets projecting from these houses were for all the 
world like gigantic wasps’ nests, such as are seen clinging to the 
rocks of the upper Dordogne. Here and there a turret window 
showed a light glimmering behind it, and, had I time, I might 
1 Copyright 1896 by 8. Levett Yeats. 
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have pictured to myself a resemblance between this ‘ beetle- 
browed’ passage to that of some long, narrow, and sluggish 
mountain tarn, guarded on each side by an impassable barrier of 
frowning rocks. It was, however, not a moment to let oneself be 
impressed by scenery, and, eyes and ears on the stretch, I peered 
into the indistinct light to see the slightest movement, to catch 
the slightest sound. But the silence remained undisturbed. It 
was an eyrie of night-hawks, and they were hunting now far from 
their nests. So I stole forth from the shadow of the buttress, 
and, keeping the dagger ready to strike, retraced my steps past 
the Toison d’Or and along the winding and crooked passage, keep- 
ing as far away from the walls as possible to avoid any sudden 
attack, until at last I found myself in a cross street, down which I 
went, taking note of such landmarks as I could to guide me back, 
when I should return with vengeance in my right hand. The 
cross street led into other winding and twisting lanes, whose 
squalid inhabitants were either flitting up and down, or quarrelling 
amongst themselves, or else sitting in a sullen silence. I guessed 
I had got myself into one of the very worst parts of Paris, and as 
I had heard that it was more than dangerous to be recognised in 
such places as one not belonging to the noble order of cut-purses, 
I did not halt to make inquiries, but pursued my way steadily 
along the labyrinth of streets, feeling more lost at every step I 
took. Once or twice I passed a street stall, and, as the flare of the 
torches which lit up its gruesome contents fell on me, I was looked 
at curiously ; but so soiled and wet was I, so torn my cloak and 
doublet in the struggle with de Gomeron’s bravos, that at the 
most they took me for a night-hawk of superior feather, whose 
plumes had been ruffled by a meeting with the law. That I 
inspired this idea was evident, indeed, from the way in which one 
terrible-looking old man leaned forwards and, shaking his palsied 
finger at me, croaked out : 

‘Run, captain; run, Messire de Montfaucon !’ 

I hurried past as fast as I could, followed by the laughter of 
those who heard the remark, thinking to myself it was lucky it 
was no worse than a jibe that was flung at me. 

How long I wandered in that maze of streets I cannot say, but 
at last I came upon an open space, and, finding it more or less 
empty, stopped to take my bearings. My only chance to get 
back to my lodging that night—and it was all-important to do so 
—was to strike the Seine at some point or other; but in what 
direction the river lay, I could not, for the life of me, tell, At 
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last I determined to steer by the moon, and, holding her track to 
the south-west of me, went on, keeping as a landmark on my left 
the tall spire of a church whose name I then did not know. So 
I must have plodded on for about an hour, until at last I was 
sensible that the street in which I was in was wider than the 
others I had passed through, and, finally, I saw before me a couple 
of lanterns, evidently slung on a rope that stretched across a street 
much broader still than the one I was in. That, and the sight of 
the lanterns, convinced me that I had gained one of the main 
arteries of the city, and it was with an inward ‘Thank God!’ that 
I stepped under the light and looked about me, uncertain which 
direction I should take, for if I kept the moon behind me, as I 
had done hitherto, I should have to cross over and leave the street, 
and I felt sure this would be a serious error that would only 
lead me into further difficulties. It was as yet not more than a 
half-hour or so beyond compline, so the street was full. And 
unwilling to attract the attention of the watch, which had a habit 
of confining its beat to places where it was least required, I began 
to stroll slowly down, determined to inquire the way of the first 
passer-by who looked in a mood amiable enough to exchange a 
word with so bedraggled a wretch as I was then. 

I had not long to wait, for in a short time I noticed one whe 
was evidently a well-to-do citizen hurrying along, with a persua- 
ding staff in his right hand, and the muffled figure of a lady cling- 
ing on to his left arm. I could make out nothing of her; but the 
man himself was short and stout of figure, and I ran to the con- 
clusion that he must be a cheery soul, for, as far as I could see by 
the light of the street lamps, he looked like one who enjoyed a 
good meal and a can to follow, and approaching, I addressed him— 

‘Pardon, monsieur, but I have lost my way.’ 

I had hardly spoken so much, when, loosening his arm from 
the lady, the little man jumped back a yard, and began flourishing 
his stick. 

I saw that in the next moment he would shout for the watch, 
and stopped him with a quick— 

‘Monsieur, I have been attacked and robbed—there,’ and I 
pointed in the direction whence I had come. ‘I have escaped but 
with my life, and I pray you tell me how to find my way to the 
Rue des Bourdonnais,’ The lady, who had at first retreated with 
a little ery of alarm behind her companion, here stepped forward 
with a soft— 

‘Poor man! are you much hurt ?’ 
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‘Not in the least, mademoiselle, thank you,’ and I uncon- 
sciously moved a step forward. 

‘Stand back!’ called out the little man, dabbing his stick at 
mé, ‘and say Madame, sir—the lady is my wife.’ 

‘Pardon my error, sir, but—-——’ 

The lady, however, interposed— 

‘Be still, Mangel. So you wish to find the Rue des Bourdon- 
nais, sir?’ 

‘He had better find the watch,’ interrupted Maitre Mangel ; 
‘they have gone that way, towards the Porte St. Martin.’ 

‘This, then, is the ; 

‘Rue St. Martin.’ 

‘A hundred thanks, mademoiselle,’ 

‘Madame—Madame Mangel, monsieur.’ 

‘Pardon, I now know where I am, and have only to follow my 
nose to get to where I want. I thank you once more, and good 
night.’ 

‘Good night, monsieur,’ answered Madame; but Maitre Mangel, 
who was evidently of a jealous complexion, tucked his wife under 
his arm and hurried her off, muttering something under his 
breath. 

I let my eye follow them for a moment or so, and ere they 
had gone many paces, Madame Mangel, who appeared to be of a 
frolicsome spirit, turned her head and glanced over her shoulder, 
but was immediately pulled back with a jerk by her husband, 
whose hand moved in much the same manner as that of a nervous 
rider when clawing at the reins of a restive horse. Then I, too, 
turned and went down in an opposite direction along the Rue St. 
Martin, smiling to myself at the little scene I had witnessed, and 
my spirits rising at every step I took, for I felt each moment was 
bringing me nearer the time when I should be able to effect 
Claude’s freedom, and balance my account with Adam de Gomeron. 
At last I saw the spire of St. Jacques de la Boucherie to my right, 
and a few steps more brought me to the bridge of Notre Dame. 
The passage was, however, closed, and, turning to the west, I kept 
along the river face and made for the Pont au Change, hoping 
that this bridge would be open, else I should perforce be compelled 
to swim the Seine once more, as no boats were allowed to ply 
during the night. Here, however, I was not disappointed, and 
threading my way through the crowd that still lingered round the 
money-changers’ stalls, I soon found myself in the Barillerie, and 
hastening past Sainte Chapelle to the Rue des Deux Mondes, I 
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had determined in the first instance to seek out de Belin, but 
thought better of that as I went along the Rue St. Martin, when 
I considered how unlikely I was to find my friend at home, 
whereas, on the other hand, the notary and his wife were sure to 
be in their house; and it moreover struck me as being the safest 
plan to go straight there until I could communicate with de Belin. 
For if I should be suspected of making away with Madame, no one 
would think me fool enough to come back to my lodging, which 
was well known, no doubt, and where I could be trapped at once. 

At last I was once again in the Rue des Deux. Mondes, very 
footsore and weary, but kept up by the thought of what I had 
before me, and ready to drop dead before I should yield to fatigue. 
There was no one in the street, and, seizing the huge knocker, I 
hammered at the door in a manner loud enough to waken the dead. 
It had the effect of arousing one or two of the inhabitants of the 
adjoining houses, who opened their windows and peered out into 
the night, and then shut them again hastily, for the wind blew 
chill across the Passeur aux Vaches. There was no answer to my 
knock, and then I again beat furiously at the door, with a little 
sinking of my heart as it came to me that perhaps some harm had 
befallen these good people. This time, however, I heard a noise 
within, and presently Pantin’s voice, inquiring in angry accents 
who it was that disturbed the rest of honest people at so late an 
hour. 

‘Open, Pantin,’ I shouted ; ‘it is I—do you not know me?’ 

Then I heard another voice, and a sudden joy went through 
me, for it was that of my trusty Jacques. 

‘Grand Diew! It is the Chevalier! Open the door quick, 
man !’ 

It was done in a trice, and as I stepped in Pantin closed it 
again rapidly, whilst Jacques seized my hand in his, and then, 
letting it go, gambolled about like a great dog that had just found 
its master. 

I noticed, however, at the first glance I took round, that both 
Pantin and Jacques were fully dressed, late as it was, and that the 
notary was very pale, and the hand in which he held a lahtern was 
visibly trembling. 

‘Monsieur,’ he began, and then stopped ; but I understood the 
question in his voice, and answered at once— 

‘Pantin, I have come back to free her—come back almost 
from the dead.’ 

‘Then, monsieur, there are those here who can help you still. 
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I had thought you brought the worst news,’ and he looked at me 
where I stood, soiled and wet. ‘This way, monsieur le chevalier, 
he continued. 

‘In a moment, Pantin,’ cut in dame Annette’s voice, and the 
good woman came up to me with a flagon of warmed wine in her 
hand. 

‘Take this first, chevalier, ’tis Maitre Pantin’s nightcap; but 
I do not think he will need it this night. God be thanked you 
have come back safe.’ 

I wrung her hand, and drained the wine at a draught, and then, 
with Pantin ahead holding his lantern aloft, we ascended the stair 
that led to my apartments. As we went up I asked Jacques— 

‘Did you manage the business ?’ 

‘Yes, monsieur, and Marie and her father are both safe at 
Auriac. I rode back almost without drawing rein, and reached 
here but this afternoon ; and then, monsieur, I heard what had 
happened, and gave you up for lost.’ 

At this juncture we reached the small landing near the sitting- 
room I had occupied, and Pantin without further ceremony flung 
open the door, and announced me by name. I stepped in with 
some surprise, the others crowding after me, and at the first glance 
recognised, to my astonishment, de Belin, who had half risen from 
his seat, his hand on his sword-hilt, as the door was flung open ; 
and in the other figure, seated in an arm-chair, and staring moodily 
into the fire, saw Palin, who, however, made no movement beyond 
turning his head and looking coldly at me. Not so Belin, for he 
sprang forwards to meet me in his impulsive way, calling out— 

‘Arnidieu! You are back! Palin, take heart, man! He 
would never have come back alone.’ 

The last words hit me like a blow, and my confusion was 
increased by the demeanour of Palin, who gave no sign of recog- 
nition ; and there I stood in the midst of them, fumbling with the 
hilt of my sword, and facing the still, motionless figure before me, 
the light of the candles falling on the stern, drawn features of the 
Huguenot. 

My forehead grew hot with shame and anger, as I looked from 
one to another, and then, like a criminal before a judge, I faced the 
old man and told him exactly what had happened—all except one 
thing; that I kept back. At the mention of Ravaillac’s name, 
and of his identity with the Capuchin, the Vicompte de Belin 
swore bitterly under his moustache; and but for that exclamation 
my story was heard in stillness to its bitter end. For a moment 
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one might have heard a pin fall, and then Palin said, ‘And you 
left her—there!’ The dry contempt of his manner stung me; 
but I could say nothing, save mutter— 

‘I did what I could.’ 

‘The one ewe-lamb of the fold—the last and the best beloved,’ 
he said, as if speaking to himself; and then in a sudden fury he 
sprang to his feet. ‘But why do we stand prating here? There 
are five of us, and we know where she is—come.’ 

But Belin put his hand on his shoulder. ‘ Patience, Maitre 
Palin—patience.’ , 

‘I have had enough of patience and enough of trusting others,’ 
and the Huguenot shook off his hand and looked at me with a 
scowl. ‘Come, Monsieur d’Auriac; if you would make amends, 
lead me to this Toison d’Or and we will see what an old arm 
can do.’ 

‘I am ready,’ I answered. 

But Belin again interfered. 

‘Messieurs, this is madness. From what I have gathered 
d’Auriac will prove but a blind guide back. We are not, moreover, 
sure that Madame is there. Sit still here, you Palin; neither you 
nor d’Auriac are fit to think. Fore Gad! it was lucky I thought 
of this for our meeting-place to-night, Palin. Sit still and let me 
think,’ 

‘TI can think well enough,’ I cut in, ‘and I have my plan ; but 
I should like to ask a question or two before I speak.’ 

‘ And these questions are = 

‘I presume I am suspected of this abduction ?’ 

‘And of more. Nom de Diew! Man! your mare was found 
dead, and beside her one of the Marshal’s guards, run through the 
heart,’ answered de Belin. 

‘Then of course if I am seen I am in danger ?’ 

‘A miracle only could save you. The King is enraged beyond 
measure, and swears he will let the Edict go in its full force against 
you. The Camarguer has made a fine story of it, saying how he 
tried to stop the abduction, but failed in the attempt.’ 

‘In short, then, it would ruin all chances if we adopt Maitre 
Palin’s suggestion ?’ 

‘You are saving me the trouble of thinking.’ 

‘ Again,’ I went on, ‘it is not certain if Madame is still at the 
Toison d’Or, and apart from that I doubt if I could find my way 
back there to-night, unless anyone could guide me,’ and I looked 
at the Pantins, who shook their heads sorrowfully. 
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‘ This settles our going out to-night,’ I went on; ‘ there is but 
one thing to do to-morrow—to find the house. It will be easy to 
discover if Madame is within. After that I propose a rescue by 
the ordinary means of the law.’ 

‘Would it not be as simple to have recourse to Villeroi the 
first thing to-morrow ?’ asked Belin. ° 

‘Simple enough ; but the law has its delays, and if once the 
house is raided and Madame is not there we may whistle for our 
prize.’ 

‘But the wheel ?’ put in Pantin. 

‘ Will break Babette, who will not know. M. de Gomeron is 
no fool to trust her more than the length of his hand. No—I 
will leave nothing to chance. I propose then to seek out the 
house to-morrow, with Pantin’s help, if he will give it.’ 

‘Most willingly,’ put in the notary. 

‘Thanks, my good friend. ‘That we will find it I am certain, 
and then we can act. In the meantime I must ask you by all 
means in your power to get the search of the law after me 
delayed.’ 

‘Then M. de Villeroi must hear some certain news to-morrow,’ 
said Annette. 

‘There speaks a woman’s wit,’ exclaimed Belin; ‘well, after 
all, perhaps your plan is the best.’ 

‘ And in this search of to-morrow I will share,’ Palin suddenly 
exclaimed. But my heart was sore against him for what he had 
said. 

‘Pardon me, Maitre Palin; this is my right—I do this alone.’ 

‘ Your right,’ he sneered. 

‘ Yes, Maitre Palin, my right ; I goto rescue my promised wife.’ 

‘And besides, Monsieur le Chevalier will want no help, for I 
am here,’ Jacques must needs thrust in ; ‘and when Monsieur is 
married,’ he blundered on, ‘ we will rebuild Auriac, mount a brace 
of bombards on the keep, and erect a new gallows for ill-doers.’ 

‘Silence, sir!’ I thundered, half beside myself at the idiot’s 
folly, for I saw the gleam in the eyes of Pantin and his wife, and 
despite the gravity of the occasion de Belin had hard to do to 
repress an open laugh. 

As for Palin, he said nothing for a moment, his features twitch- 
ing nervously. At last he turned to me, ‘ It is what I have hoped 
and prayed for,’ he said, holding out his hand; ‘forgive me—I 
take back the words so hastily spoken—it is an old man who seeks 
your pardon,’ 
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I took his hand in all frankness, and he embraced me as a son, 
and then in a while Belin said— 

‘We must be up and doing early to-morrow, and d’Auriac is 
in need of rest. He will share my bed here anes ; and harkee, 
Pantin ! ! rouse us with the dawn.’ 

* We then parted, the Pantins showing the Huguenot to his 
chamber, and Jacques but waiting for a moment or so to help me 
off with my dripping things. My valises were still lying in the 
room, and I was thus enabled to get the change of apparel I so 
much needed. 

When at last we were abed I found it impossible to sleep, and 
Belin was at first equally wakeful. For this I was thankful, as I 
began to grow despondent, and felt that after all I had lost the 
game utterly. But the Vicompte’s courage never faltered, and in 
spite of myself I began to be cheered by his hopefulness. He 
explained to me fully how it came that he was at the Rue des 
Deux Mondes. He wished to discuss with Palin some means for 
discovering me, and as the Huguenot, fearing to return to the Rue 
Varenne after what had happened, and yet unwilling to leave 
Paris, had sought Pantin’s home, de Belin had determined to pass 
the night here to consult with him, giving out to his people that 
he had gone on a business to Monceaux. 

‘I will see Sully the first thing to-morrow,’ he said, as we dis- 
cussed our plans, ‘and if I mistake not it is more than Madame 
we will find at the Toison d’Or. Be of good cheer, d’Auriac, your 
lady will come to no harm. The Camarguer is playing too great 
a game to kill a goose that is likely to lay him golden eggs. I’m 
afraid though he has spoilt a greater game for his master.’ 

‘How do you mean ?’ I asked, interested in spite of myself. 

‘Only this, that unless you are extremely unfortunate I regard 
the rescue of Madame de Bidache as certain. I am as certain 
that this will lead to the arrest of de Gomeron and his con- 
federates. They will taste the wheel, and that makes loose 
tongues, and it may lead to details concerning M. de Biron that 
we sadly need.’ 

‘It seems to me that the wheel is perilously near to me as well.’ 

‘There is the Edict, of course,’ said de Belin, ‘but Madame’s 
evidence will absolve you, and we can arrange that you are not 
put to the question at once.’ 

The cool way in which he said this would have moved me to 
furious anger against him did I not know him to be so true a 
friend, As it was I said sharply— 
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‘Very well,’ he answered ; ‘and now I shall sleep; good night.’ 
He turned on his side and seemed to drop off at once, and as 
I lay through the weary hours of that night I sometimes used to 


turn to the still figure at my side with envy at the peace of his 
slumber, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
MAITRE PANTIN SELLS CABBAGES. 


At last, just as my patience was worn to its last shred, I saw 
the glaze in the window begin to whiten, and almost imme- 
diately after heard footsteps on the landing. This was enough 
for me, and, unable to be still longer, I sprang out of bed and 
hastened to open the door myself. It admitted Jacques, and a 
figure in whom I should never have recognised the notary had I 
not known that it could be no other than Pantin. Jacques bore 
a tray loaded with refreshments, and Pantin held a lantern, for it 
was still dark, in one hand, and something that looked like the 
folds of a long cloak hung in the loop of his arm. The noise of 
their entrance awoke de Belin. With a muttered exclamation I 
did not catch, he roused himself, and, the candles being lit, we 
proceeded to make a hasty toilet. As I drew on my boots I saw 
they were yet wet and muddy, and was about to rate Jacques 
when Pantin anticipated, ‘1 told him to let them be so, monsieur, 
—you have a part to play; put this over your left eye.’ And 
with these words he handed me a huge patch. Then, in place of 
my own hat, I found I had to wear a frayed cap of a dark sage- 
green velvet, with a scarecrow-looking white feather sticking from 
it. Lastly, Pantin flung over my shoulders a long cloak of the 
same colour as the cap, and seemingly as old. It fell almost 
down to my heels, and was fastened at the throat by a pair of 
leather straps in lieu of a clasp. 

‘Faith!’ exclaimed the Vicompte, as he stood a little to one 
side and surveyed me, ‘if you play up to your dress you are more 
' likely to adorn than raise the gallows Jacques spoke of.’ 

But I cut short his gibing with an impatient command to 
Pantin to start. The little man, however, demurred— 

‘You must eat something first, monsieur—not a step will I 
budge till you have done that.’ 
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I forced myself to swallow a little, during which time our 
plans of overnight were hastily run over; Palin, who had joined 
us, declared he would go to the Princess Catherine, and seek her 
aid. We knew that was useless, but not desiring to thwart the 
old man let him have his will. It was decided, however, in case 
I had anything to communicate, that I should hasten to the Rue 
des Bourdonnais, and that in the meantime the Vicompte would 
see the Master-General at once and try what could be done. 
This being settled, and having ordered Jacques, who protested 
loudly, to stay behind, Pantin and I started off on our search for 
the Toison d’Or. 

As he closed the entrance door behind him carefully, and 
Jacques turned the key, I looked up and down the Rue des 
Deux Mondes, but there was not a soul stirring. 

‘’Tis the cold hour, monsieur,’ said Pantin, shivering as he 
drew the remnant of a cloak he wore closer over his shoulders, 
‘and we are safe from all eyes,’ and then I noticed for the first 
time that his feet were bare, and that he carried a pair of old 
shoes in one hand and an empty basket in the other. 

‘But you are not going like that, man!’I said; ‘you will 
catch a fever.’ 

‘We are going to the Faubourg St. Martin, monsieur, and 
there is no danger of the plague now.’ 

Though I could not but feel more than grateful for the way 
in which the good fellow was labouring for me, I said nothing, but 
followed him as he entered the mist that rose from the river and 
clung heavily to its banks. 

It was, as Pantin had said, the cold hour, and all Paris was 
asleep. Above us the sky still swarmed with stars, though a pale 
band of light was girdling the horizon. Here and there in the 
heaving mist ou the river we saw the feeble glimmer of a lantern 
that had survived through the night and still served to mark the 
spot where a boat was moored. All around us the outlines of the 
city rose in a brown silhouette ; but the golden cross on the spire 
of Notre Dame had already caught the dawn and blazed like a . 
beacon against the grey of the sky overhead. 

As the Pont au Change was the latest of the bridges to close, 
it was the earliest to open; but when we came there we had to 
cool our heels for half an hour or so before we could pass through ; 
and by that time the city was already beginning to awake. I 
could not repress a slight shudder as we passed the dreary walls 
of the Chatelet, just as the guard was being changed at the gate, 
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and thought by how lucky a chance I had escaped being a guest 
of M. de Brézé, 

Once past the Chatelet we pushed on briskly, and by the time 
we had reached St. Jacques we were warm enough, despite the 
chillness of the morning. At a stall near the church, and hard by 
the Pont Notre Dame, Pantin purchased a quantity of vegetables, 
bidding me to keep a little ahead of him in future and guide him 
in this manner as far as I knew. Whilst he was filling his basket 
I turned up the Rue St. Martin, wondering what the notary’s 
object could be in transforming himself into a street hawker. I 
went slowly, stopping every now and again to see if Pantin was 
following, and observed that he kept on the side of the road 
opposite to me, and ever and again kept calling out his wares in a 
monotonous sing-song tone. Thus far and for a space further I 
knew the road, and, observing that Pantin was able to keep me 
well in view, increased my pace until at last we came to the cross 
street near which I had met the jealous Mangel and his wife. 
Up the cross street I turned without hesitation, now almost facing 
the tall spire that had been my landmark, and I began to think I 
would be able to trace my way to the Toison d’Or without diffi- 
culty when I suddenly came to a standstill and faltered. For 
here there were half a dozen lanes that ran this way and that, 
and for the life of me I could not tell which was the one I had 
taken but a few hours before, so different did they look now to 
what they had appeared by moonlight. As I halted in a doubting 
manner Pantin hurried up, and, there being one or two near me, 
began to urge me to buy his cabbages. I made a pretence of 
putting him off, and then, the strangers having passed, I explained 
I had lost my bearings. ‘I see a wine shop open across the road, 
chevalier—go in and call for a flask and await me,’ he answered 
rapidly. 

I nodded, and, bidding him begone in a loud tone, swaggered 
across the street, and entering the den—it could be called by no 
other name—shouted for a litre of Beaugency, and flung myself 
down on a rough stool with a clatter of my sword and a great 
showing of the pistol butts that stuck out from my belt. 

The cabaret had just opened, but early as I was I was not the 
first customer, for a man was sitting half-asleep and half-drunk 
on one of the foul-looking benches, and as I called for my wine, 
he rose up, muttering ‘Beaugency! He wants Beaugency— 
there is none here,’ he went on in a maudlin manner, turning to 
me. ‘At the Toison d’Or 4 
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I almost started at the words; but the landlord, whose face 
appeared from behind a cask at my shout, and whose countenance 
now showed the utmost anger at his old client’s speech, suddenly 
seized him by the neck and hustled him from the room— 
‘The drunken knave!’ he said with a great oath, ‘to say that 
I kept no Beaugency—here, captain,’ and he handed me a litre, 
with a much-stained glass, ‘here is Beaugency that comes from 
More’s own cellars,’ and he looked knowingly at me. 

Not wishing to hold converse with the fellow, I filled the 
glass, and then, flinging him a crown, bade him drink the rest of 
the bottle for good luck. The scoundrel drank it there and then, 
and as soon as he had done so returned to the charge. 

‘It is good wine—eh, captain?’ 

‘It is,’ I answered drily ; but he was not to be denied. 

‘ Monsieur is out early, I see.’ 

‘Monsieur is out late, you mean,’ I made answer, playing my 
part, and longing for Pantin to return. 

‘Ho! ho!’ he roared; ‘a good joke—captain, I do not know 
you, but tell me your name, and, curse me, if I do not drink your 
health in Arbois the day you ride to Montfaucon.’ 

‘You will know my name soon enough,’ I answered, humouring 
the fellow, ‘and I promise to send you the Arbois the day I ride 
there. I may tell you that it was to the Toison d’Or I was recom- 
mended by my friends; but your Beaugency and your company 
are so good, compere, that I shall make this my house of call during 
my stay in the Faubourg St. Martin.’ 

‘Damn the Toison d’Or,’ he exclaimed, ‘and you are a good 
fellow. Let me warn you in turn that the Toison d’Or is no 
longer safe.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I asked, leaning forwards. 

‘For you, and for me, monsieur.’ 

‘Ah—my luck is good as your wine,’ and at that moment I 
caught sight of Pantin. ‘There is another crown to drink to our 
friendship, and mind you keep as good a flask for me against my 
return at noon—au revoir! I have a business at my lodging.’ 

The wretch overwhelmed me with thanks and stood at the 
door watching me as I crossed over the street, with a warning 
glance to Pantin, and strolled slowly onwards. A little further 
on I turned to my left, keeping well in the middle of the road to 
avoid the filth and refuse thrown carelessly on each side, and as I 
turned I saw that my man had gone in. I was certain of one 
thing, that the Toison d’Or was not far off, and whilst I picked 
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my way slowly along Pantin came up to me with his sing-song 
whine. 

‘Have you found it?’ I asked in a low tone. 

‘No,’ he sang out. 

At this moment a figure rose up from the steps of a house 
where I had noticed it crouching, a few feet: from me, and swung 
forwards. 

‘Hola! "Tis Monsieur le Capitaine! Has your excellency 
tasted the Beaugency—the dog-poison. I tell your excellency 
there is but one house in the Faubourg where they sell it—the 
Toison d’Or.’ 

‘Go and drink some there, then,’ and I tossed him a piece of 
silver. 

He picked it up from the road where it had fallen like a dog 
snatching at a bone, and then stood surveying the coin, which he 
held in the open palm of his hand. 

‘ You might,’ he said; ‘they would not serve me,’ and then 
with a drunken familiarity he came close to my elbow. ‘Il 
show you the Toison d’Or. It is there—the second turn to the 
left and then straight before you. As for me, I go back to taste 
Grigot’s Beaugency—his dog-poison,’ he repeated with the spite- 
ful insistence of a man in his cups, 

‘The fool in his folly speaketh wisdom!’ Pantin muttered 
under his breath, and then the man, staggering from me, at- 
tempted to go back whence he had been flung, but either the 
morning air was too strong for him, or else he was taken with a 
seizure of some kind, for ere he had gone ten paces he fell for- 
wards on his face, and Jay there in the slime of the street. 

At any other time I would have stopped to assist the man, 
but now I could only look upon his condition as a direct inter- 
position of Providence, and I let him lay where he had fallen. 

‘Come, Pantin,’ I cried, ‘we have found the spot.’ 

Following the directions given by our guide, we found he had 
not deceived us, and in a few minutes I was standing at the 
entrance of the blind passage, at one end of which was the Toison 
d’Or. 

The wasps’ nest was not yet awake, but as I stood for a moment 
discussing with Pantin what we should do next, a couple of men 
well muffled in cloaks passed down the lane on the opposite side, 
and it was all I could do to preserve an expression of unconcern 
on my face, for in one of the two I recognised Lafin. He, too, 
stooped for a moment, as if to fasten a point that had come un- 
done, and, whilst doing so, fixed his eyes full on me, I met his 
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gaze as one might look at a perfect stranger, but seeing he con- 
tinued it, put my hand to the hilt of my sword with a scowl. 
The doubt on his face cleared on the instant to a look of relief, 
and I saw his thin lips curve into a slight smile of contempt as he 
rose and walked quietly after his companion. That swaggering 
movement of my hand to my sword-hilt had convinced him that 
I was one of the swashbucklers of the Faubourg St. Martin, and 
as such unworthy even of the contempt of the heir of the Vidame. 


‘Who is it?’ asked Pantin, who had been observing me 
closely. 


‘ Lafin,’ 

‘Are you sure, monsieur ?’ 

I nodded, and he went on, ‘ Then, monsieur, if I mistake not, 
M. le Vicompte is right, and we hunt the boar as well as the 


wolf, I will give word of this at the Arsenal before three hours 
are over.’ 


We then went slowly towards the Toison d’Or in the same 
order on which we had come up the Rue St. Martin, my heart 
full of strange misgivings at Lafin’s presence in the street. The 
sun had already whitened the gables of the houses, but so narrow 


was the passage that it seemed as if it must always be in shadow. 
There were a few people stirring—one or two street urchins, who 
flung gibes at Pantin, but gave me a wide berth; half a dozen 
women, in whose faces sin and want had set their seals, and a 
man or two of the worst class. Beyond the high, dead wall which 
closed in the passage I could now see the tops of some trees, and 
judged from this that we were almost upon the walls of Paris, and 
in this, as it turned out, I was right. At last I came opposite 
the Toison d’Or. The gate leading into the little court was shut, 
and so was every window facing the street. The signboard was 
swinging sadly over the closed door, and at the first glance it 
looked as if the house was deserted. For a moment the thought 
struck me to knock boldly at the door, and when it was opened to 
force my way in and trust to luck for the rest, but I was cooled 
on the instant when I thought what failure meant. I would trust 
as little to chance as possible. I passed slowly on, and found that 
the Toison d’Or joined on to another, but much smaller, house 
which had its bound set to it by the wall that crossed the street. 
The sash of a window on the top story of this house was up, and 
as I came up to it the front door swung open and a man stood 
on the steps and looked me full in the face. As my glance 
passed him, I saw that the door opened into a room that was 
used apparently as a shop for all kinds of miscellaneous articles, 
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and the man himself would have stood well for the picture of a 
thieves’ fence, which, indeed, he was. 

‘A good morning, captain,’ he said. ‘ Will you buy—or have 
you come to sell ?’ he asked, dropping his voice. 

As he spoke, Pantin came up and began to importune the man 
from a safe distance to purchase his wares, but beyond a curse 
had no further attention paid to him, and with a disappointed air 
he went slowly back towards the Toison d’Or. It flashed upon 
me that something had fallen my way. ‘I have come to buy, 
compere,’ I answered, and, stepping into the shop, began to ex- 
amine a few cast-off doublets, and flung them aside, demanding 
one on which the gold lace was good. A woman joined the man 
at this time, and whilst they were rummaging amongst their 
stores I hastily ran over in my mind the plan I had formed. 
If I could get a lodging here I would be in a position to watch 
who came and went from the house and strike my blow with 
deliberation and certainty. So at last, when the doublet was 
shown to me, though the price was exorbitant, I paid it without 
demur, and on the man asking if it should be sent to my lodging 
I pretended to hesitate for a moment, and then explained that 
as I had just come to Paris, and was in search of a lodging, I 
would take the doublet with me. 

‘Monsieur must have scaled the city walls last night, then?’ 
the man said with a sly look. 

‘Exactly,’ I answered. 

The woman, however, here cut in and explained that if it was 
a lodging I needed they could accommodate me. 

‘All the more if you buy as well as you do now, captain,’ 
said the man. 

‘I will sell you as cheap as you want besides,’ I answered, 
‘but let me see the rooms.’ 

‘There is but one room, monsieur,’ answered the woman, ‘ but 
it is large and furnished,’ and then she led me up the stairway. 
The room was certainly large beyond the ordinary, but I was dis- 
appointed beyond measure at finding that it was at the back of 
the house and would prevent me from watching who came in and 
out of the Toison d’Or. I objected to the situation, saying that 
I waated a room overlooking the street. 

‘ There is none,’ she answered shortly, ‘ but if monsieur desires 
to look on the street he may do so from the window at the end 
of this passage.’ 

She pointed to a narrow passage that led from the door of 
the room to a small hanging turret, and from the arched windows 
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of this I saw that I could see all I wanted without being seen 
myself. The woman seemed to be of the same kidney as her 
husband, and drove a close bargain, and after much pretended 
haggling I closed with her terms, and arranged also for her to 
bring me my meals, explaining that for the next week or so I 
would stay indoors as my health was not good. 

‘I understand, monsieur,’ she said, showing her teeth. 

‘Then it is settled, and I will step down and bring up the 
doublet which I left in the shop.’ With these words I counted 
out the rent and the money for my board, coin by coin, into her 
hand, as if each piece I disgorged was my last, and then stepping 
down, found, as I expected, Pantin at the door. 

The man was for ordering him away, but his wife insisted on 
making a purchase, in which I joined, and the fence going up- 
stairs at that time, we three were left together. It was all 
important to get rid of the woman for a moment or so, and Pantin, 
seeing this, sold his whole basket load at a price so small that 
it raised even her astonishment. 

‘I have sold it for luck,’ he said, ‘ but, if madame wishes, I 
will sell her daily at the same rate.’ 

‘Could you bring me fruit at the same price ?’ I asked. 

‘Why not ?’ he answered. 

‘Then bring me some to-morrow.’ 

‘Certainiy, captain. Where shall I put these, madame?’ 

But she bore them away herself, and this gave me the oppor- 
tunity. 

‘Pantin,’ I said, ‘I have taken a room here—you understand ?’ 

‘ And I,’ he answered, ‘have sold a cabbage to Babette. If 
you hear nothing more, meet me at dusk in the square behind 
St. Martin’s.’ 

There was no time to say more, for we heard the fence coming 
back. Pantin went off down the street, and I, after a word or 
two with the man, and an order to his wife regarding my meals, 
went slowly up to my room. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE SKYLIGUT IN THE TOISON D'OR. 


Once back in my room, I flung off my cloak and took a survey of 

my new quarters. The room was long and low, and situated in 

the topmost story of the house. In one corner was a settle 
VOL. XXX. NO, CLXXVII. P 
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covered with a faded brocade, whilst on the other side there was a 
wardrobe and a few necessaries. The bed was placed at the 
extreme end of the room, and close to the window which over- 
looked the back of the house, and through which, from where I 
stood, the blue sky alone was visible, there was a table and a 
couple of chairs. Between the table and the bed intervened a 
clear space, about ten feet by six, covered with a coarse carpeting. 
If I am thus precise in my description, I would say I have done 
so in order to explain clearly what follows. 

So far things were satisfactory enough, and beyond what I had 
a right to expect in such a locality. The one drawback was that 
I would be compelled to use the turret at the end of the passage 
for my watch, and thus run the risk of being observed from the 
other houses. In the meantime I determined to see exactly what 
could be effected from the window, and, pushing the table aside, 
so as to get a better view, looked out. I then saw that the house 
I was in as well as the Toison d’Or were both built against the 
remains of the old walls of Paris. Below me there was a sheer 
drop of fifty or sixty feet, right into the bed of the abandoned 
fosse, which was covered by a thick undergrowth and full of débris. 
A little beyond the fosse was a portion of what was known as the 
new wall. This was perhaps in a more ruinous condition than the 
fortification it was supposed to have replaced. The brushwood 
grew thick and high against it, and I could see the gap where a 
breach had been effected, probably during the last siege, when the 
Sixteen and Madame de Montpensier held Paris against the two 
kings. Beyond that stretched the open country, where, had I a 
mind to linger on the view, I might have made out the windings 
of the river, the houses of Corneuve, and the woods of Dugny and 
Gonesse. But it was not of these I was thinking, for in that 
survey I had grasped the fact that de Gomeron could not have 
chosen a spot better suited for his purposes than the Toison d’Or. 
It was a part of Paris as secure as if it had been cut off from the 
city and set in some unknown island, such as those who sail to 
the New World describe. I thought at first of stopping any 
further concern with the window, but as I was turning away I 
looked rather particularly at the wall below me, and saw that a 
ledge ran along it about three feet below the window. Following 
its track with my eyes, I observed that it was carried along the 
face of the Toison d'Or, and in doing this I became aware that 
there was a window open at the back of Babette’s house, and that 
this was situated on the same level as my room, but just about 
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the middle instead of the extreme end, as mine was. When I 
considered the position of this window, and that its look-out was 
on a place where never a soul seemed to come, I could not but 
think that, if Madame were in the Toison d’Or, in all proba- 
bility her room was there, and I swore bitterly to myself at the 
thought of how impossible it would be to reach her. I then 
craned out and looked upwards, and saw that my house was a half- 
story lower than the Toison d’Or, and that, whilst the latter had 
a high sloping roof, the portion of the building in which I was 
appeared to be a long and narrow terrace with a low machicolated 
parapet running along the edge. Thus if there were a door or 
window in the Toison d’Or that opened on to my roof, it would be 
possible to step out thereon; and then I drew back, my blood 
burning. If it were possible to step out from the Toison d’Or on 
to the roof of the house I occupied, it might be equally easy to 
get thence into the Toison d’Or. Taking my sword, I measured 
the’distance of the ledge from the window-sill, and then, holding 
on to the mullions by one hand, stretched out as far as I could, 
and found I could just touch the top of the parapet with the 
point of my blade. In short, the position was this: that, so hard 
and smooth was the outside of the wall, it was impossible for any- 
thing save a lizard to get along it to the window behind which I 
supposed Madame was prisoned ; yet it was feasible, with the aid 
of a rope thrown over the grinning head of the gargoyle a little 
above me, or else over the low battlement of the parapet, to reach 
the roof, and the odds were in favour of there being some sort 
of a door or window that would give ingress thence into the 
Toison d'Or. I began after this to be a little more satisfied with 
my quarters, and determined to set about my explorations about 
the dinner hour, when most people would be within, and the 
chance of discovery reduced to a minimum. I did not feel 
justified in putting the matter off until nightfall, as I have often 
observed that there was no time so good as the one I had chosen 
for affairs which depended much for their results upon a surprise. 
I now stepped out of my room, and, walking along the passage, 
looked out from the little turret along the face of the street. It 
was more alive than I had ever seen it before, but the occupants 
were principally women and children, with a man or so here and 
there. I saw that whilst the sunlight fell in patchwork and long 
narrow stretches on the street, it was bright enough where I was, 
and I perceived I had a good excuse for spending such time as I 
intended to behind the embrasures of the turret, And this excuse 
P2 
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I had to bring into play at once, for as I stood there I heard a 
footstep on the passage, and, turning, observed the woman of the 
house. 

‘T see,’ she began, ‘ you are already in your turret.’ 

‘I like the sun, my good woman, and have had a Jong journey.’ 

Something in my tone made her look at me oddly, and I 
began to wish I were well away from the keen scrutiny of her 
eyes. She dropped the tutoyer and asked : 

‘If monsieur is tired he would probably like his dinner earlier.’ 

‘ Morbleu! The very thing, madame, and as long a bottle of 
Beaugency as you can get with it.’ 

‘It shall be done, monsieur,’ and she turned to go. 

It struck me as a little odd that she should have come up in 
this aimless manner ; but reflecting that perhaps, after all, it was 
due to nothing more than a desire to gratify feminine curiosity 
by spying what I was about, I dismissed the matter. 

After allowing a little time to elapse I descended to the shop 
and began carelessly running my eyes over the miscellaneous 
collection of articles therein. The fence followed me about, now 
recommending this thing and now that. At last I saw what 
looked to be a ball of rope lying in a corner and covered with 
dust. 

‘What is that?’ I inquired, touching it with the point of 
my sword, 

The man stooped without a word and, picking it up, dusted 
it carefully, then he unrolled a ladder of silken cord, about twelve 
or fifteen feet in length. 

‘This, captain,’ he said, swinging it backwards and forwards, 
‘belonged, not so long ago, to M. de Bellievre, though you may 
not believe me.’ 

‘I have no doubt you are speaking the truth, but it seems 
rather weak.’ 

‘On the contrary, monsieur, will you test it and see ?’ 

We managed to do this, by means of two hooks that were slung 
from a beam above us, in a manner to satisfy me that the ladder 
was sufficient to bear double my weight, and then, as_if content 
with this, I flung it aside. 

‘Will not monsieur take it ?’ asked the man ; ‘it is cheap.’ 

‘It is good enough,’ I answered, ‘ if I had a business on hand, 
but at present I am waiting.’ 

‘If monsieur has leisure I might be able to give him a hint 
that would be worth something in crowns,’ 
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‘Tam lazy when in luck, comptre. No, I will not take the 
ladder.’ 

‘It may come in useful, though, and will occupy but a small 
space in monsieur’s room ’—and seeing that I appeared to waver 
—‘shall I take it up, I will let it go for ten crowns ?’ 

‘Five crowns or nothing,’ I said firmly. 

‘ But it is of the finest silk!’ 

‘I do not want to buy—you can take my price or leave it.’ 

‘Very well then, monsieur, thanks, and I will take it up 
myself,’ 


‘ You need not trouble, I am going up and will take it with 
me.’ 


With these words I took the ladder, folded in long loops, in my 
hand and went back to the turret. There I spent a good hour or 
so in re-examining it, and splicing one or two parts that seemed 
a trifle weak, at the same time keeping a wary eye on who passed 
and repassed the street, without, however, discovering anything 
to attract attention. Finally, the woman brought up my dinner, 
and I managed to eat, after a fashion, but made more play with 
the Beaugency, which was mild and of a good vintage. When 
the table was cleared, I sat still for about half an hour or so, 
playing with my glass, and then rising, saw that my door was 
securely fastened in such a manner that no one could effect an 
entrance, except by bursting the lock. This being done I re- 
moved my boots and unslung my sword, keeping my pistols, 
however, in my belt, and after a good look round, to see that no 
one was observing me, managed to loop the ladder round the 
gargoyle, and then tested it once more with a long pull. The 
silk held well enough, but the stonework of the gargoyle gave and 
fell with a heavy crash into the fosse below. It was a narrow 
business, and it was well I had tried the strength of the cord 
again. I looked out from the window cautiously to see if the 
noise had attracted any attention, and found to my satisfaction 
that it had not. After allowing a little time to elapse, so as to 
be on the safe side, I attempted to throw the looped end I had 
made to the ladder so that it might fall over the parapet, between 
two embrasures, but discovered, after half a dozen casts, that this 
was not feasible from where I stood. Then I bethought me of 
my boyhood’s training amongst the cliffs that overhung the bay 
of Auriac, and, stepping out on to the ledge of the window, 
managed with an effort to hold on to the stump of the gargoyle 
with one. hand, and, balancing myself carefully, for a slip meant 
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instant death, flung the loop once more, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing it fall as I desired, Without any further hesitation I 
put my foot on the rungs, and in a minute more was lying on my 
face behind the parapet, and thanking God I had made the effort, 
for before me was a large skylight, half open, from which I could 
command a view of the interior of one room at least of the Toison 
d’Or, and by which it might be possible to effect an easy entrance. 
Before going any further, however, I glanced round me to see 
how the land lay, and was delighted to find that I could not be 
observed from the opposite side of the street, as the portion of 
the house I was on was concealed from view by the gabled roof 
that rose about ten feet from me, leaving me in a sort of long 
balcony. Now that I think of it, this roof must have been an 
after-thought on the part of the builders; then I was but too 
thankful to find it existed, and had no time for reflections. By 
turning my head I could see, too, that the high wall that shut in 
the mouth of the passage was evidently raised as a barrier between 
the street and the fosse, which took a bend and ran immediately 
below the wall. After lying perfectly still for a little, I slowly 
pushed myself forwards until at last I was beneath the skylight, 
and then, raising myself cautiously, peeped in. I saw a room of 
moderate size, and well but plainly furnished. In the centre was 
an oblong table covered with a dark cloth, and round about it 
were set a number of chairs. The skylight alone admitted light, 
and from this to the floor of the room was a matter of twelve feet 
or so. The chamber was empty, and I had more than half a mind 
to risk the descent, when the door was opened and Babette stepped 
in. I shrank back as low as possible, and observed that she was 
making arrangements for some one, for she placed a couple of 
decanters with glasses on the table, arranged the chairs, and then, 
after taking a look round, went out once more. I made up my 
mind to wait, and, settling myself under the skylight, began to 
exercise my patience. After an hour or so had passed I heard the 
door opened again, and then the sound of voices. Presently some 
one called out, ‘We had better shut the skylight,’ and then 
another voice, this time Lafin’s, said, ‘ No, it is no use, and we 
will want light to see.’ 

Once more I raised myself and leaned against the edge of the 
opening, eyes and ears intent. There were three men in the room 
—Lafin, de Gomeron, and another whom I did not know, but 
whom I judged to be an Italian from his manner of pronouncing 
our language, They were all three seated round the table, poring 
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over a number of documents and conversing in low tones. After 
a time it appeared to me that Lafin was urging something on 
de Gomeron, and the free-lance, who was short of temper, brought 
his clenched hand on the table in a manner to make the glasses 
ring, whilst he said with an oath— 

‘I will not—I have risked too much. I have told you before 
that I did not come into this for the good of my health. My prize 
is my own. It has nothing to do with your affair, of which I am 
sick.’ 

The other man then cut in— 

‘Ido not see, M. de Lafin, why we should drag this matter 
into our discussion. If M. de Gomeron wants a wife, well—many 
a fair dame has had a rougher wooing than the lady you speak of. 
But I—I have cause for complaint. I come here expecting to 
meet the Marshal—and I meet you and monsieur here. I mean 
no offence, but I must tell you plainly my master’s instructions 
are that I should hear M. de Biron’s promises and take his demands 
from his own lips.’ 

‘And what about Epernon, Bouillon, and Tremouille, count ?’ 
asked de Gomeron, © 

The dark eyes of the stranger flashed on him for a moment. 

‘My master, the Duke of Savoy, knows their views.’ 

‘ Personally ?’ 

The Italian waved his hand with a laugh. ‘Gentlemen, I have 
given you my terms—it is for you to choose. As for my part, I 
would that my master dropped this business and trusted the day 
to his sword.’ 

‘That is not wont to be M. de Savoye’s way,’ sneered Lafin, 
and the Italian rose. 

‘Very well, messieurs. I will then consider the issue is closed.’ 

‘It matters not a rush to me,’ exclaimed de Gomeron ; but 
Lafin, who was moodily plucking at his moustache, spoke again, 
and the tones of his voice were full of chagrin. 

‘As you wish—I undertake that the Marshal sees you. 

‘Where and when? My time is precious,’ 

‘Here, at ten o’clock to-night.’ 

‘ Maledetto! This is not a place to come to at that hour.’ 

‘It is safe—and it would be safer still if you stayed here till 
then. The spies of the Master-General—curse him—are every- 
where, and M. de Gomeron will guarantee your protection here.’ 

‘I am deeply grateful,’ the count bowed slightly, a faint tone 
of irony in his voice, ‘Then you agree ?’ 
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‘ Yes.’ 

‘This being so, perhaps you had better go over these notes 
that you may be in a position to exactly understand what we can 
do. Our terms of course are as before, but we will require money, 
and that at once.’ 

‘But large advances have already been made,’ objected the 
Italian. 

‘They are gone,’ said Lafin. 

‘How? Nothing has been done; and both Velasco and Savoy 
are unwilling to throw more money into the business unless some 
action is taken. How has the money gone ?’ 

‘It is gone, and there is an end of it,’ exclaimed Lafin sullenly. 
‘As for the action you wish taken—you have asked to see the 
Marshal, and he will inform you.’ 

‘Very well! Until then, monsieur, we will not discuss this 
point further.’ 

The voices dropped again after this, and they began to pore 
over the papers and a map that the free-lance had spread before 
him, making an occasional remark which I did not follow. But I 
had heard enough to be convinced that the plot of Anet was still 
in full life. It was all-important forme now to communicate what 
I knewat once to the Master-General. With a little ordinary care 
the conspirators could be trapped to a man, and if by one stroke 
I could effect this, as well as free Madame, anything was possible. 
Without further hesitation I therefore crept slowly back, and 
descended to my chamber as softly asa cat. Leaving the ladder 
swinging where it was—for I could not undo the knot—I drew on 
my boots, and went to the turret to reconnoitre before venturing 
out into the street. Imagine my chagrin and disappointment to 
see that three men were at the gate of the Toison d’Or, evidently 
on the watch, and in one of them I made out Ravaillac. I might 
have passed the others without discovery, but it would be impos- 
sible to escape the lynx eyes of this villain, who, though young in 
years, had all the craft of age, and who later on was to raise him- 
self to an eminence so bad that I know not whom to place beside 
him, except perhaps those who were his aiders and abettors. I did 
not fear to run the gauntlet—that was an easy matter ; but merely 
doing so would make my birds take to wing, and I found myself 


compelled once more to hold patience by the tail until the coast 
was clear. 


(To be continued.) 





Bacteriology in the Queen’s Reign. 


IXTY years ago the scientific world received with almost 
incredulous astonishment the announcement that ‘ beer yeast 
consists of small spherules which have the property of multiplying, 
and are therefore a living and not a dead chemical substance, 
that they further appear to belong to the vegetable kingdom, 
and to be in some manner intimately connected with the process 
of fermentation.’ 

When Cagniard Latour communicated the above observations 
on yeast to the Paris Academy of Sciences on June 12, 1837, 
what is a truism in 1897 took the whole scientific world by 
storm, so great was the novelty, boldness, and originality of the 
conception that these insignificant particles, hitherto reckoned as 
of little or no account, should be endowed with functions of such 
responsibility and importance as suggested by Latour. 

At the time when Latour sowed the first seeds of this great 
gospel of fermentation, started curiously almost simultaneously 
across the Rhine by Schwann and Kiitzing, its greatest subse- 
quent. apostle and champion was but a schoolboy, exhibiting 
nothing more than a schoolboy’s truant love of play and distaste 
for lessons. Louis Pasteur was only a lad of fifteen, buried in a 
little town in the provinces of France, whose peace of mind was 
certainly not disturbed, or likely to be, by rumours of any scien- 
tific discussion, however momentous, carried on in the great, far- 
distant metropolis. Yet, some thirty and odd years later, there 
was not a country in the whole world where Pasteur’s name was 
not known and associated with those classical investigations on 
fermentation, in the pursuit of which he spent so many years of 
his life, and which have proved of such incalculable benefit to the 
world of commerce as well as science. 

Thanks to Pasteur we are no longer in doubt as to the nature 
of yeast cells; so familiar, in fact, have we become with them, 
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that at the close of this nineteenth century we are able to select 
at will those particular varieties for which we have a predilection, 
and employ those which will produce for us the special flavour 
we desire in our wines or in our beers. 

Large and splendidly equipped laboratories exist for the 
express purpose of studying all kinds and descriptions of yeasts, 
for finding out their characteristic functions, and cultivating them 
with all the tenderness and care that a modern gardener bestows 
upon the rarest orchids. 

All this is an old story in 1897, but sixty years ago the great 
battle had yet to be fought which was to establish once and for 
all the dependence of fermentation upon life, and vanquish for 
ever those subtle arguments which so long refused to life any 
participation in the work of fermentation and other closely allied 
phenomena. 

When, however, Pasteur finally cleared away the débris of 
misconception which had so long concealed from view the vital 
character of the changes associated with these processes, the 
bacterial ball, if we may so call it, was set rolling with a will, and 
information concerning these minute particles of living matter 
was rapidly gathered up from all directions. 

Tempted by the prospects of exploring in this new world ot 
life, investigators rushed into the field, and the bacterial fever 
has been hardly less pronounced in these last years than that 
rush for a material golden harvest which has characterised so 
many enterprises in southern latitudes ! 

The scientific results of this microbe fever have happily, how- 
ever, been of a more solid and substantial character than can be 
said to have followed the more tangible but sordid ventures in 
South African mines, Vague hypotheses have given place to 
facts, and bacteria have, during the latter part of the century, 
been brought more and more within the horizon of human know- 
ledge, thanks to the genius and untiring zeal of investigators all 
over the world. 

By mechanical improvements in microscopes, and subtle 
methods for colouring bacteria, enabling us to study their form 
with precision, by ingenious devices for supplying them with 
suitable food materials, or, in other words, by the creation of 
bacterial nurseries, providing us with the means of watching 
their growth and observing their distinctive habits and character, 
this important branch of the vegetable kingdom has been raised 
from obscurity to one of the principal places in our catalogue of 
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sciences, and bacteriology has already won for itself an individual 
footing in the scientific curriculum of our great educational 
institutions. 

Museums of bacteria exist, and bacteria can be bought or 
exchanged by collectors with as much facility as postage-stamps ! 
But this collecting of bacteria is not a mere mania, it serves a 
most useful purpose, and is destined to become of more and more 
value as time goes on. 

We have already referred to the important services which 
Pasteur has rendered by distinguishing between different varieties 
of yeast, and separating them out according to their functions 
and properties—pioneer work which has been followed up by and 
borne such splendid fruit in the hands of the renowned Danish 
investigator, Hansen of Copenhagen. This work of isolating out 
individual varieties of micro-organisms has been not only pursued 
with the energy familiar to all in the case of bacteria associated 
with disease, but has been pursued in various other, though 
perhaps less well known, directions. 

A great deal of activity has lately been exhibited in so-called 
dairy bacteriology, and a long list has already been compiled of 
milk, cheese, and butter microbes; and agricultural authorities, 
even in this country, are slowly awakening to the fact that, in 
order to compete on modern lines with foreign dairy produce, it 
will be necessary to establish dairy schools where bacteriology 
may be taught and where instruction may be given in the prin- 
ciples of scientific butter and cheese making. 

But bacteria of the brewery and of the dairy are not the only 
useful germs which are to be found on the shelves of microbe 
museums, Wine and tobacco manufacturers on application may 
respectively obtain the bacterial means of transforming the crudest 
must into the costliest claret, and the coarsest tobacco into the 
most fragrant Havana, Already considerable progress has been 
made in the isolation of particular varieties of wine yeast, whilst 
highly encouraging results have been obtained by Suchsland and 
others in the separation of various valuable tobacco-fermenting 
organisms, Last, but not least, agricultural authorities owe a debt 
of gratitude to those distinguished investigators whose labours 
have discovered the art of imprisoning the micro-organisms 
which play such an important part in the fertilisation of the soil. 
Bacterial fertilisers are amongst the latest achievements which 
bacteriology has accomplished in this wonderful half-century, 
and the purchase of special varieties of bacteria to suit the re- 
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quirements of particular kinds of leguminous plants is now fast 
becoming a mere everyday commercial transaction. 

But whilst the commercial side of bacteriology, so to speak, 
has made such great strides, the purely scientific applications which 
have been made of the facts it has furnished have by no means 
lagged behind. Chemists, from Pasteur downwards, have made 
use repeatedly of special bacteria to perform delicate operations in 
the laboratory which other methods have either failed to accom- 
plish or have performed in a clumsy and less expeditious manner. 

There can be no doubt that as our knowledge grows from day 
to day we shall find more and more how much depends upon the 
work of individual bacteria, and how much importance attaches 
to the selection of just those varieties which are of value and the 
banishment of those which are detrimental; whilst the many 
applications which bacteria already admit of render their easy 
access a matter of increasing consequence, enhancing the value of 
bacterial institutions such as already exist on the Continent. 

From these bacterial depots carefully bred and nurtured varie- 
ties may be despatched to all parts of the world in response to 
orders in the same way as we now select and write for a special 
brand of tea or coffee from our grocer! Thus it will be seen how, 
by facilitating the distribution of bacteria, responsible bacterial 
bureaus serve a most useful purpose, and no doubt, as the know- 
ledge becomes more widely disseminated of the services which 
these minute though mighty workers can render to industry and 
science, such centres will become more numerous and more per- 
fectly equipped. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable uses to which bacteria 
have been put is that of vermin exterminators or poisoning agents. 
It was in the year 1889 that Professor Loeffler, while experiment- 
ing with mice in his laboratory at Greifswald, discovered a micro- 
organism which was extremely fatal to all kinds of mice. The 
happy idea occurred to the Professor that this lethal little microbe, 
which he christened Bacillus typhi murium, might be turned to 
excellent account in combating plagues of field mice in grain 
fields where the devastation committed by these voracious rodents 
had become in parts of Greece and Russia a serious source of loss 
to agriculturists. Experiments were accordingly made on a 
small scale to test the efficiency of this bacterial poisoner in 
destroying field mice, and so successful were the results that 
Loeffler confidently announced the possibility of keeping down 
these pests by distributing food material infected with these 
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bacteria over fields which were invaded by them. The Greek 
Government took up the question, and Loeffler’s method was 
applied with brilliant results; the disease was disseminated with 
extraordinary rapidity and severity, and the mice were readily 
destroyed. 

The idea was not original, for Pasteur had already in 1888 
suggested to the Intercolonial Rabbit Commission in Australia 
that chicken-cholera microbes should be employed for destroying 
the rabbits, which then, as now, are such a source of difficulty and 
pecuniary loss to the country. No active measures appear to 
have been taken, however, to carry out this suggestion, one of the 
principal objections raised being the undesirability of introducing 
a disease which was at that time believed to be a stran ger to the 
colony. Quite recently, within the past year, the idea has been 
revived by Mr, Pound, the Government bacteriologist at Brisbane, 
in consequence of his discovery that chicken cholera, far from not 
existing in Australia, has infested poultry yards more or less 
extensively for several years past, although it has only recently 
been accurately diagnosed as such. This chicken-cholera microbe 
is particularly well suited for the work in question, inasmuch as, 
whilst extremely fatal to rabbits, it is without any effect whatever 
on farm-stock of various kinds, and is perfectly harmless to man, 
so that its handling by the uninitiated is not attended with any 
personal danger whatever. 

Should this new réle for bacteria become extended, as indeed 
it very well may, the law for the sale of noxious drugs may have 
to be amended to cover the distribution of bacterial poisons, 
whilst it is conceivable that bacteriology may yet play a sensa- 
tional part in our criminal law courts, for there is not a doubt 
that whilst the administration of bacterial poisons offers but 
little difficulty, their detection would be a far greater problem 
for experts than is already afforded by the identification with 
certainty of a particular chemical poison ! 

This brings us to what may be designated the most human 
side of bacteriology, 7.¢. its relation to disease and its prevention, 
In these important departments of life the services already 
rendered by this infant prodigy of science can as yet be only 
approximately appreciated. Anthrax, tuberculosis, cholera, typhoid, 
tetanus, erysipelas are only a few of the diseases the active 
agents of which bacteriology has revealed to us. Bacteriology 
has, however, not been content to merely identify particular 
micro-organisms with particular diseases, it has striven to devise 
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means by which such diseases may be mastered, and one of the 
most glorious achievements of the past sixty years is the pro- 
gress which has been made in the domain of preventive medi- 
cine. 

The classical investigations of Pasteur on the attenuation of 
bacterial viruses such as those of chicken cholera and anthrax, 
and his elaboration of a method of vaccination with these 
weakened viruses whereby the power of the disease over its 
victim is removed or modified, are too well known to require re- 
petition here. The success which followed Pasteur’s researches 
in this direction led him to undertake that great and difficult 
task, the prevention of rabies in the human subject, a victory 
which crowned a long life replete with brilliant achievements, and 
the universal recognition of which is borne testimony to by the 
numerous institutes which have arisen in all quarters of the 
globe for extending the benefits of this discovery for the relief of 
suffering humanity. These Pasteur or bacteriological institutes 
also furnish highly important centres where original research 
work of various kinds is carried on, and the stimulus which has 
thus been given to experimental science in the remotest parts of 
the world cannot be over-estimated. 

Methods for the prevention of disease have, however, not 
been confined to the elaboration and employment of modified or 
weakened bacterial viruses; the subject has been still more 
recently approached from another and quite different side. This 
new departure we also originally owe to France, although its 
practical development has been worked out in Germany. 

It was in 1888 that two Frenchmen, Richet and Héricourt, 
communicated a memoir to the Comptes rendus of the Academy 
of Sciences describing the curious results they had obtained with 
rabbits purposely infected with a disease microbe, the Staphy- 
lococcus pyosepticus. Some of the rabbits died after being 
inoculated with this micro-organism and some remained alive, 
and they proceed to point out how it was such different results 
were obtained. Before the inoculations were made some of the 
animals received injections of blood taken from a dog which a 
few months previously had been infected with this same microbe, 
but had recovered. The rabbits which received the dog’s blood 
all survived the inoculations, whilst those which did not suc- 
cumbed in every case to the action of the Staphylococcus pyosep- 
ticus. So struck were the authors by these remarkable results 
that they repeated them, and their further investigations fully 
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confirmed those originally obtained, proving that they were not 
‘un fait exceptionnel.’ 

Here we have the first steps in the direction of serum- 
therapy, that new treatment of disease which during the last 
few years has been so prominently before the public in the cure 
of diphtheria, tetanus, and other maladies, and for the develop- 
ment of which we owe so much to the labours of Behring, Roux, 
Kitasato, and other investigators, 

The astounding fact that the blood of animals which have 
been trained to artificially withstand a particular disease becomes 
endowed with the power of protecting other animals from that 
disease is only in the earliest stages of its application. The 
results, however, which have already been accomplished are of so 
encouraging a character that the hope is justified that serum- 
therapy is destined to revolutionise the treatment of disease. 
The latest use which has been made of this method of combating 
disease is the employment of plague-serum for the cure of 
bubonic plague in India. Yersin, formerly a student and assis- 
tant at the Paris Pasteur Institute, has been despatched to India 
to superintend the administration of this new remedy, and the 
serum he employs is that derived from horses which have been 
subjected to and have recovered from inoculations with the 
plague bacillus. The treatment of snake bites by means of 
curative serum was so recently dealt with in this Magazine that 
it only remains to cite it as another instance of the success 
which is attending the new methods of protection against dis- 
ease. 

Another and highly ingenious application of serum has 
recently been brought forward by Pfeiffer, Gruber, Widal, and 
others. This is the so-called sero-diagnosis of disease, and has 
been employed already with success in the identification of 
typhoid fever as such. The method sounds simple in the 
extreme, and consists in taking a few drops of blood from a 
patient supposed to be suffering from typhoid fever, and mixing 
them with a recent cultivation in broth of genuine typhoid 
bacilli. If the blood is derived from a typhoid infected person, 
then the bacilli will exhibit a curious and characteristic appear- 
ance when examined under the microscope. Instead of lying 
scattered about in various parts of the microscopic field they are 
seen to be gathering or clumping together in numerous small 
heaps; this effect is only produced in the presence of genuine 
typhoid blood ; that derived from other sources as well as ordinary 
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normal blood fails altogether, it is said, to bring about this reac- 
tion. Moreover, it has been found that, as the typhoid patient 
progresses towards recovery, the blood exhibits this so-called 
agglutinising action in a less degree. 

An interesting example of how protective serum may be 
employed for the detection of particular poisons has been recently 
furnished by Dr. Calmette. In some districts of India the natives 
have an ugly custom of wreaking their vengeance on their enemies 
by poisoning their cattle, and to effect this both expeditiously and 
secretly they employ subtle poisons which they know can only be 
detected with great difficulty. Serpent venom is a favourite 
substance, whilst abrine, a highly toxic vegetable poison, is 
another. The method adopted for the application of this abrine 
is highly original, and consists in taking small bits of wood shaped 
like miniature clubs, so diminutive in size that they can be 
concealed in the hand. In the head of the club small holes are 
bored and tiny pointed rodlets of a hard grayish substance are 
fitted into them. Armed with these crude instruments the 
natives scratch the cattle in several places, and, although but 
little external sign of injury is to be seen, the rod points penetrate 
the skin and are broken off, and the poison is left to work its lethal 
way through the animals’ system. Mr. Hankin forwarded some 
of these broken-off rod points to Dr. Calmette for the identifica- 
tion of their composition, and he diagnosed the material employed 
as abrine in the following original manner. He first introduced 
some of this rod material into animals and found that they 
exhibited symptoms of typical abrine poisoning. He then took 
some more of this rod material and, before inoculating it into 
animals, he mixed it with serum derived from animals which had 
been artificially rendered immune to abrine poison. Instead of 
the animals into which this mixture of serum and ‘rod material’ 
had been introduced dying like the previous ones, they remained 
alive. Had the ‘rod material’ consisted of some poison other 
than abrine, the abrine serum would not have negatived its action, 
and Dr. Calmette has thus indicated how protective serums may 
be successfully employed for the detection of poisons. 

Foremost, however, among the beneficent reforms which have 
followed in the wake of bacteriology must be placed the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds, or Listerism as it is now universally desig- 
nated in recognition of its renowned champion, the President of 
the Royal Society. ‘ Lister comprend,’ wrote Dr. Roux but a few 
months since, ‘que les complications des plaies sont dues aux 
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germes microbiens venus du dehors et il imagine les pansements 
antiseptiques. Avec l’antiseptie commencent les temps nouveaux 
de la chirurgie.’ Jt only remains to add that, with the modesty 
characteristic of a great man, its brilliant author delights in 
repeating how any good which he may have been permitted to do 
he owes entirely to the inspiration which he received from the 
labours of Louis Pasteur. 

But if the past sixty years have been productive of so many 
important applications of bacteriology to commerce and medicine, 
this period has been also fraught with results of the highest 
moment in the progress of hygiene. 

The terms of intimacy, so to speak, which we have been now 
able to establish with bacteria has enabled us to discover details 
of their life and habits which before were shrouded in mystery. 
Their distribution in air has led to renewed endeavours on the 
part of sanitary authorities to procure efficient ventilation in our 
hospitals and public institutions; dust has acquired a fresh horror 
since it has been shown how disease germs may be disseminated 
by its means; whilst the important part which flies may play in 
the spread of epidemics—a fact emphasised again by Yersin in the 
case of outbreaks of plague—has aroused the vigilance and zeal 
of individuals as well as public authorities to quite new efforts to 
cope with the dangers of zymotic disease. Perhaps in no direction 
is the fruit of this energy so apparent as in the increasing super- 
vision which it has incited over two of the greatest menaces to 
public health which hang over society—i.e. our water and dairy 
supplies. Now that it has been proven beyond doubt that the 
germs of consumption, typhoid fever, and cholera can be and 
are distributed through the consumption of contaminated milk 
or water, not to mention other diseases such as diphtheria and 
scarlet fever, an ever-increasing demand is being made that these 
all-important articles of diet shall be protected from pollution, 
and that public authorities shall be made responsible for their 
distribution in a pure and wholesome condition. 

It is, however, undoubtedly in the matter of water that the 
greatest service has been rendered by bacteriology to sanitary 
science, and for the important advance in this department we are 
indebted to the beautifully simple and ingenious methods devised 
by Robert Koch. 

But a little more than a decade has passed since the new 
bacterial examination of water was introduced, and the use which 
has been made of the opportunities thus opened up of investi- 
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gating water problems on an entirely new basis is shown by the 
voluminous dimensions which the literature on this one branch of 
bacteriology alone has reached. Considerably upwards of two 
hundred different water bacteria have been isolated, studied, and 
their distinctive characters chronicled. The behaviour of typhoid, 
cholera, and other disease-producing microbes in waters of various 
kinds has been made the subject of exhaustive experiments ; the 
purification power of time-honoured processes in operation at 
waterworks and elsewhere has been for the first time accurately 
estimated. Water engineers have through these bacteriological 
researches been provided with a code of conduct drawn up by the 
light of erudite scientific inquiries, which has now rendered pos- 
sible the removal of the process of water purification from the rule 
of empiricism guided by tradition, and to raise it to the level of an 
intelligent and scientific undertaking. 

A bacteriological supervision of waterworks is now daily 
becoming more universal, and the example was set in this country 
by Dr. Percy Frankland, who undertook in the year 1885, for the 
first time, the systematic bacterial examination of the London 
waters for the Local Government Board. 

The above short sketch may serve to convey some idea of the 
rise and phenomenal development of bacteriology during the past 
sixty years. To record, even in outline, the individual triumphs 
of the various branches of this science would require volumes, 
whilst the astounding mass of work already accumulated by its 
devotees is but the earnest, the guarantee, of yet greater achieve- 
ments in the future. 

The progress which has been made in this brief period of 
time must not necessarily be expected to continue at this rapid 
rate ; it may be that generations to come have yet the hardest 
and the longest tasks to accomplish; for in science as in other 
walks of life it is, as a rule, the easiest problems which are first 
disposed of, and the farther we advance the more complicated, 
the more intricate, become the questions to be attacked, the 
difficulties to be overcome. 

The Queen’s reign has bestowed a splendid legacy of bacterio- 
logical discoveries upon those who, in the future as in the present, 
must inevitably follow in the footsteps of those great and brilliant 
leaders of bacteriological science belonging to this auspicious era, 
Louis Pasteur and Robert Koch. 


G. C, FRANKLAND. 
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An Angler’s Summer Eve. 


HE hour of sunset in the fulness of the summer is specially 
dear to the fly-fisher who loves the most contemplative 
phase of ‘the poetry of angling.’ It marks the commencement 
of evening fishing, which is full of a charm of its own that only 
anglers can appreciate. Nor all even of them, for there are some 
whose excess of energy most delights in the daylight fishing with 
the dry fly, a system which necessitates much stalking, creeping, 
crouching, casting in different positions, and general muscular 
activity. 

For the old-fashioned fisherman accustomed to the wet fly, 
however, the angler’s summer eve is the most fascinating period 
of the day. There is a mysterious charm when, to use the won- 
derful phrase from Macbeth, ‘light thickens’ about the familiar 
stream, the trees, meads, and hedgerows, the sighing rushes, the 
thorn bushes, and ancient willows which here and there stand on 
the banks. Things and sounds, commonplace in the garish light 
of day, assume a certain eerie romance in the gloaming. The 
ripple of the river has a rhythm unlike that of the earlier hours, 
the call of the distant bird, the buzz of the beetle’s drony flight, 
the murmur of the soft breeze through the rushes, the far off 
village sounds—all these as twilight succeeds the sunset, have an 
effect which is outside their actual existence. 

Only a minority have enjoyed to any extent the charm of 
evening fly-fishing. or it usually happens that when the trout 
who have been indolent, each in his favourite deep, during the 
blazing hours of the long summer day commence the sunset rise, 
the angler has to pack up and start for the train which is to carry 
him and his meadow memories to the din of London. Those, 
therefore, who either have no pressing occupations, or who live by 
some fair stream, are they who most appreciate this reposeful time 
and its uncloying delight. Full often has the evening fly-fisher 
captured the big trout who has disdained the lures of different 
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accomplished hands during the day, and who figures in their 
dreams. 

At sunset, especially when as generally a light air ripples the 
water, the large trout waken from their summer somnolence in 
their crystal Castle of Indolence, and ‘dreams that wave before 
the half-shut eye’ which they probably have of a kind, and get an 
appetite. Then do they leave their respective deeps; and 
usually they shift their position, coming to the opposite side of 
water to that occupied during the day. 

They begin to rise at such ephemeral life as dots the surface 
of the stream. Not noisily—the splash is very gentle, though the 
surroundings as the light grows dimmer make it sound more clear 
than by day. Here and there the faint noise is heard, and thrills 
the fisherman’s heart like a trumpet sound. The best and biggest 
fish, veritable monarchs of the brook, are now on the feed. And 
big as they are the sound of their rise is less than that of the 
small fry during the day, a gentle splash round which the circles 
widen, which the angler cannot see, alone betokens the trout’s 
activity. And with joyous heart the angler with the evening 
before him, and no thought of time or trains to worry him, gets 
his tackle ready. 

While he is doing so his eye and ear drink in delight of their 
own. The ‘flame-bright owl’ has come out to feed, and dimly 
its white form is seen stealing with noiseless flight round the 
hedgerows, while occasionally its screech startles the silence. 
Late swallows still skim over the river, and sleeplessly wheeling by 
occasionally utter the shrill note that some rustics dislike to hear 
as much as the barn-owl’s. Points of light, some green, some 
white, appear in profusion on the banks under the hedges as the 
glowworms light each other. And the bird-music is more varied 
than those who only know the mead and stream by day ever 
imagine, thinking indeed that ‘all the air a solemn stillness 
holds.’ 

Far and near amid the grass the ubiquitously puzzling, rusty- 
voiced corncrake is resonant. Here and there the note of the 
partridge just settling down suggests visions of September. 
Fidgety pheasants crow from the distant copse. Amid their 
staccato utterances the ear catches a liquid gush of melody which 
is sometimes mistaken for that of the nightingale. But it is that 
of the shy blackcap, which in thickest foliage will sing till at any 
rate the middle of July. From a big ash-tree which stands by 
the meadow gate a thrush is fluting his varied strain as a farewell 
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to day, and nothing is more exquisite unless it be the rapt 
ecstatic song of the blackbird at dawn, which few indeed have 
heard but which is unequalled by any of his later music. 

From the maze of vegetation, which is luxuriant at parts of the 
river’s edge, a whirring continuous note is heard, which is pleasant 
to the angler’s ears, though little music be therein, for it resembles 
the sound of his reel when a good fish is running the line out. 
This shows the proximity of the grasshopper lark, shyest of tiny 
birds, a little greenish brown creature which is almost ventrilo- 
quial in its effects, and which threads the most intertwined maze 
of stems and branches with the utmost ease and swiftness. But 
beyond this line of scrub the tall reeds are waving. And at this 
hour there seems to be a feathered concert within their green 
labyrinth. Lark, linnet, sparrow, chaffinch, swallow, redstart, and 
greenfinch appear to be vying with each other in short, hurrying 
passages, yet these are but the sounds of one little tireless bird, 
which when it pauses will sing again if a stone be thrown into 
the reeds—the sedgewarbler which begins its fullest carolling 
what time — 

Pale twilight draws of sober hue 
With fingers soft and dipt in dew, 
O’er Nature’s face a shadowy veil. 


However delightful, therefore, the golden hours of sunlight 
and the full glories of the summer day to the angler, and mostly 
associated these since Walton’s time with his pleasures, the twilight 
hour has its own especial charms, and the evening fisher has 
equally delightful surroundings. More than this, to come from 
poetry to prose, the best trout are usually obtained at this time. 
The complicated art of the dry fly is not here required. This is a 
recommendation. For beautiful as that art is, and highly success- 
ful when mastered (which is no speedy achievement) for educated 
trout in a southern stream, it is yet the art of a minority. 

But your old-fashioned wet-fly angler may here console himself, 
and his creel will with luck be very satisfactory in its contents. 
The fly allowed to sink just beneath the water will spell success, 
There is a small but effectual list of flies which for such fishing 
are most appropriate. Such is the alder, the brackenclock, the 
black gnat, the white hackle, and the blue dun, From our own 
experience we will add the red palmer, the white moth, and coach- 
man. On a clear night the black gnat or palmer, ona cloudy one 
the white moth or hackle are indicated. 

Not very far from the bank do the fish rise in the evening. A 
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shorter cast, therefore, is as effective as the long one of daylight. 
And this is lucky, for in the increasing obscurity one must cast 
rather by sound than sight. Dimly the rise is perceived, and 
lightly the fly is dropped; allowed to sink and so to swim. At 
the commencement near sunset, when sky and water are equally 
clear, the black gnat or palmér, by force of contrast, will attract 
most fish, We speak here of particularly bright evenings. As 
the time wears on and the light lessens these are exchanged for 
one of the white flies. On some evenings the moth is not a 
favourite. Fish seem to run after the small insects. On others 
these are neglected, and the white moth or hackle briskly risen to. 
And especially if there be clouds overhead and a sprinkling of rain. 
Trout are very whimsical at all times, except in the mayfly season 
(though even then they will occasionally neglect the artificial 
imitation), but the black and white flies in very bright or very 
dark weather, as the case may be, are far more successful than 
many more fashionable and modern ones. But the patient angler 
changes his fly after he has used it to no effect for a fair time— 
not long. You may throw a dozen times over a rising grayling 
without disturbing him, and he will very likely take the fly at the 
last throw. But you cannot cast over a feeding trout more than 
about three times without sending him off, if he does not like the 
lure. 

However, be the fly what it may, our angler lets it remain 
quietly in the stream. The sedgewarbler still carols, the water- 
vole now and then drops with a little ‘ plop’ from his bank-hole 
into the stream, the corncrakes are vociferous, and there are tiny 
splashes at irregular intervals in the stream, which to the fisher- 
man surpass in music every other sound. With every nerve 
thrilling he keeps the line at the precise degree of tautness 
necessary. He cannot see clearly the end of it, therefore his 
fingers have as it were on this occasion to act as substitutes for 
eyes. With the most acute perception in those finger tips for 
every sensation in the line he waits until the fly has drifted with 
the current as far as is manageable, then it is swept back and 
again lightly cast, and the line will in a few moments, with ordinary 
luck, be tightened. 

An evening-feeding fish is generally a good one, but he does 
not then rise violently. A gentle check and thrill simultaneously 
with the faint distant splash or ripple electrically inform the 
angler that he has hooked a fish. And now, though the first 
stage of his angling has been of the most reposeful kind, this one 
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is full of excitement. Under the stimulus of the steel barb the 
trout is as full of activity as during the day he was of indolence; 
and playing a good fish in the twilight is a task which demands 
not only skill and patience, but a peculiar delicacy of hand. 
Local knowledge at this hour counts enormously. Herein are 
those who dwell by the river particularly fortunate. 

The fish as a rule darts out into mid-stream and runs out the 
line accordingly. In the darkness the end of that line is not to be 
seen, and the fish’s course has to be felt and guessed. Therefore 
the tyro or even the old hand who is a stranger to the course of 
the river and its features, is at much disadvantage at this stage. 
Our angler, however, comes under neither of these definitions. 
His dexterous hand seems all nerves—some of them optic ones— 
and instinctively feels each direction which the big trout will 
erratically take. The fish slackens speed and sulks under the 
bank ; the line is reeled up like lightning, for if that were to slacken 
too the trout would beat the angler. Then he swims round and 
round at a slow, puzzling pace. Anon he comes with much 
flouncing and splashing towards the water’s surface, the sedge- 
warbler singing more loudly in accompaniment. These leaps and 
bounds of the trout make the most critical moments for the 
anxious angler on the bank. But science and patience tell, The 
fish’s efforts grow feebler, and the fisherman has planted himself 
at a shelving place whose configuration he would know as well in 
midnight darkness as at brightest noon. Thither slowly with 
always light line he coaxes the trout, who with an occasional 
defiant flap is at last gently brought on the incline, and thence bya 
clever movement on the grass Jo triwnuphe ! 

And now stooping over him the happy angler by the dim light 
examines his prize. A glorious three-pounder, in splendid colour 
and condition, pink spotted on his silver sides! Such a fish as 
might be seen during the long hours of sunshine tantalising the 
eager anglers on the bank, but who would then have despised all 
their lures. Not to every artist, however enthusiastic, is it given 
to land such a fish at this hour, however lucky he may be in 
hooking him. His captor may well feel proud, as, plucking a 
handful of the rich grass, he places it in his creel, and lays his prize - 
gently, as if he loved him, on its softness. 

And now quietude restored, the rise recommences here and 
there as the distant soft splashes show, and the angler, casting 
towards each sound, his hearing more acute than by day, resumes 
his sport. There is a sweetness in the air unknown to day, ‘The 
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flowers a sweeter scent exhale.’ As the mists of night creep or 
they intensify the meadow odours. The humble and different 
grasses themselves, which the townsman looks on as all of one 
kind, something merely to tread on and make hay of, have their own 
delicate perfumes. There is the ‘ weed,’ as he calls it, known as 
‘dame’s violet,’ which has a fragrance for those who stoop over it. 
The white evening campion is another. The hedgerows are beau- 
tiful with the wreaths and snowy flowers of the great bindweed, 
twining intricately among the crowded branches, and with feathery 
garlands of the wild clematis or prettily named traveller’s joy. The 
river itself, could its floral wealth be seen, is a thing of beauty in 
its blossoms. Growing up amid rushes and the yellow iris the 
beautiful willow herb adorns the margin of the stream with its 
crimson blossoms, and at its slower bends that fairest of flowers, 
the white water-lily, though its ample snowy petals are closed for 
the night, reposes on the surface of the water. Truly the evening 
fisher is surrounded by beauties, lonely and eerie as the time may 
seem to those who have no sympathy with the gloaming. When 
to these is added the satisfaction of basketing two or three brace 
of the best trout in the stream by the most skilful handling it will be 
seen that few, if any, of the pleasures of life surpass, if they equal, 


those which are to the initiated so perennially satisfying as making 
up the delight of an angler’s summer eve. 


F, G. WALTERS. 





The Bushman’s Fortune. 


| WANEET, the Bushman, had lost his wife Nakeesa, and was 

just now a little puzzled what to do with himself. Nakeesa, 
poor thing, had been slain by a lion on the Tamalakan River in 
an attempt to rescue her man. The attempt was successful so far 
as Kwaneet was concerned, but Nakeesa and the babe she carried 
had fallen victims. Kwaneet had quickly got rid of Nakeesa’s 
child by her first husband, Sinikwe, It was a useless encum- 
brance to him, and he had sold it for a new assegai to some Batauana 
people near Lake Ngami. 

The Masarwa was now at a loose end. The companionship of 
Nakeesa during their year and a half of union—married life it 
could scarcely be called among these nomads—had been very 
pleasant. Nakeesa was always industrious, and had saved him an 
infinity of trouble in providing water, digging up roots and ground 
nuts and picking the wild fruit when game was scarce, and a 
score of other occupations pertaining to the Bushman’s life. Now 
she was gone, and he must shift for himself again, which was a 
nuisance, But, chiefly, his mind was just now exercised, as he 
squatted by himself at a small desert fountain, as to what he 
should do with himself in the immediate future. Suddenly an 
old and long-cherished plan flashed across his mind. Years before, 
as a young lad, his father had taken him on a long hunting 
expedition to a distant corner of that vast desert of the Kalahari, 
in which the Masarwa Bushmen make their home. He remem- 
bered the stalking of many ostriches, and the acquisition of great 
store of feathers; he remembered a long, long piece of thirst 
country through which they had toiled; and he remembered most 
of all coming presently to the solitary abode of a white man, 
planted in that distant and inaccessible spot, an abode almost 
unknown even to the wild Masarwa of the desert. From this 
white man his father had obtained for his feathers, amongst other 
things, a good hunting knife—a treasured possession which he 
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himself carried. That white man, his waggon—there were no oxen, 
he remembered, nor horses—the house he had built for himself, 
and its fascinating contents; the strong fountain of sweet water 
which welled from the limestone hard by; all these things he 
remembered well. But most of all he recalled an air of mystery 
which enveloped everything. When he and his father had 
approached the white man’s dwelling, they had seen him, before he 
set eyes on them, digging in a depression of the open plain a mile 
from the house. Much of the grass had been removed, and piles 
of sand and stones were heaped here and there, and there were 
heaps, too, he remembered, near the house. Kwaneet’s father had, 
when they left that secret and unknown place, strongly impressed 
upon his son the absolute necessity of silence concerning the white 
man andhis abode. The white man gave value for feathers—good 
value in a Bushman’s eyes—which the harsh and bullying 
Batauana people of Chief Moremi at Nghabe (Lake Ngami) never 
did. On the contrary, the Batauana robbed the poor Bushman of 
all his spoils of the desert whenever they got a chance, which 
happily was not often. 

Now Kwaneet had plenty of time upon his hands and no 
settled plan. The mystery of the lone white man had always 
fascinated him. He would go now and see if he still lived. It 
was some winters ago, but he might still be there. So Kwaneet 
filled three ostrich eggs and a calabash with water, made fresh 
snuff against the journey, and next morning, long before the clear 
star of dawn had leaped above the horizon, started upon his quest. 
He was well equipped for a Masarwa. His giraffe hide sandals, 
not needed till the thorns were traversed, and his little skin cloak, 
neatly folded, were fastened to one end of his assegai. At the 
other end hung the full calabash of water. His tiny bow, quiver 
of reed arrows, bone-tipped and strongly poisoned, and a rude net 
of fibre containing three ostrich eggs of water were slung over his 
back. Some meat and a supply of ground-nuts, the latter 
skewered up in the dried crops of guinea fowls, completed his 
outfit. 

It was a long, long journey, but Kwaneet, travelling leisurely 
at the rate of twenty or thirty miles a day—he was in no violent 
hurry—steadily progressed. He had not been through that part 
of the Kalahari since, as a lad, he had accompanied his father ; 
yet, thanks to the wonderful Bushman instinct, the way through 
the flat and pathless wilderness seemed as plain to him as 
the white man’s waggon road from Khama’s to Lake Ngami. 
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Despite the thirst, it was not an unpleasant journey. The various 
acacias, hook thorn, wait-a-bit, hook-and-stick thorn, and the 
common thorny acacia, with its long, smooth ivory needles, were 
all putting forth their round, sweet-scented blooms, some greenish, 
some yellow, against the coming of the rains. Leagues upon 
leagues of forest of spreading giraffe-acacia (mokaala) were in 
flower, and their big, round, plush-like pompons of rich orange- 
yellow blossom scented the veldt for miles with a delicious perfume. 
Even to the dulled senses of the Bushman these symptoms of 
renewed life at the end of along drought were very pleasant. 
As the Masarwa plunged further and further into the heart of the 
wilderness, game was very plentiful. Great troops of giraffe 
wandered and fed among the mokaala forests; steinbuck and 
duiker were everywhere amid grass and bush. Upon the great 
grass plains, or in the more open forest glades, herds of magnificent 
gemsbok and of brilliant bay hartebeests grazed peacefully in an 
undisturbed freedom ; not seldom fifty or sixty noble elands were 
encountered in a single troop. All these animals are almost 
entirely independent of water, and found here a welcome sanctuary. 
The country was absolutely devoid of mankind. Many years 
before a number of Masarwas had been massacred at a water-pit by 
a band of Sebituane’s Makololo, then crossing the desert. The 
tradition of fear had been perpetuated and the region was seldom 
visited by Bushmen. 

One morning, after sleeping within the welcome shelter of 
some thick bush, Kwaneet stepped forth upon a great open plain 
of grass. Kwaneet remembered the plain at once. Upon it his 
father and he had slain ostriches years before on their way to the 
white man’s; and across the broad, thirty-mile flat lay a water- 
pit, the last before the white man’s dwelling was reached. The 
Bushman looked with a keen interest out upon the plain. He 
expected to see ostriches, and he was not disappointed. He at 
once begins preparation for a hunt. First he takes from his 
neck three curious-looking flat pieces of bone, triangular in 
shape, scored with a rude pattern. One of these is more pointed 
than the others, He pulls them from the hide strip on which 
they are threaded, shakes them rapidly between his two palms, 
and casts them upon the earth, after which he stares with intense 
concentration for a long half minute. These are his dice, his 
oracles which disclose to him whether the hunt is to be a good or 
an unsuccessful one. Apparently the result of the first throw is 
doubtful. The Bushman picks up the dice, shakes them, and 
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throws them again. This time the more acute-angled piecé 
points away from the rest. The Bushman’s eyes gleam, he 
mutters to himself in that odd, high, complaining voice which 
these people have, giving a cluck or two with his tongue as he 
does so, and throws once more. Again the oracle is propitious. 
Well pleased, the Masarwa re-strings his dice, fastens them about 
his neck, and hastens his preparations. 

He now divests himself of all his encumbrances; water 
vessels, food, cloak, assegai, and sandals are all left behind. Stark 
naked, except for the hide patch about his middle, and, armed 
only with his bow, arrows, and knife, he sets forth. The nearest 
ostrich is feeding more than a mile away, and there is no covert 
but the long, sun-dried, yellow grass, but that is enough for 
the Bushman. Worming himself over the ground with the 
greatest caution, he crawls flat on his belly towards the bird. 
No serpent could traverse the grass with less disturbance. In 
the space of an hour and a half he has approached within a 
hundred yards of the tall bird. Nearer he dare not creep on 
this bare plain, and at more than twenty-five paces he cannot 
trust his light reed arrows. He lies patiently hidden in the 
grass, his bow and arrows ready in front of him, trusting that the 
ostrich may draw nearer. It is a long wait under the blazing 
sun, close on two hours, but his instinct serves him, and at last, 
as the sun shifts a little, the great ostrich feeds that way. It is 
a magnificent male bird, jet black as to its body plumage, and 
adorned with magnificent white feathers upon the wings and tail. 
Kwaneet’s eyes glisten, but he moves not a muscle. Closer and 
closer the ostrich approaches. Thirty paces, twenty-five, twenty. 
There is a light musical twang upon the hot air, and a tiny 
yellowish arrow sticks well into the breast of the gigantic bird. 
The ostrich feels a sharp pang and turns at once, In that same 
instant a second arrow is lodged in its side just under the wing 
feathers. Now the stricken bird raises its wings from its body 
and speeds forth into the plain. But Kwaneet is quite content. 
The poison of those two arrows will do his work effectually. He 
gets up, follows the ostrich, tracking it, after it has disappeared 
from sight, by its spoor, and in two hours the game lies there 
before him amid the grass, dead as a stone. The Bushman 
carefully skins the whole of the upper plumage of the bird, 
cuts off the long neck at its base, takes what meat he requires, 
and walks back to his camping-place. There he skins the neck 
of the bird, extracting the muscles and vertebra, and leaving the 
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head, sews up the neck again, inserting into it a long stick and 
some dry grass, and lays it on one side. The hunt and these 
preparations have consumed most of the day. Kwaneet now 
feeds heartily, drinks a little water, indulges himself in a pinch 
or two of snuff, and then, nestling in his skin cloak close to his 
fire, his back sheltered by a thick bush, sleeps soundly till early 
morning. 

So soon as it is light an ostrich stalks from the Bushman’s 
‘scherm’ and moves quietly on to the plain.- All its motions 
are as natural as possible. It holds its head erect, looking 
abroad for any possible danger as these wary creatures will, puts 
its head down to feed at times, scratches itself, all in the most 
natural fashion. The ostrich is no other than Kwaneet, disguised 
with the greatest care and deftness in the skin of the slain bird. 
He manceuvres the neck and head on the long stick inserted 
yesterday. All this is part of a Bushman’s education, and 
Kwaneet is merely profiting by desert lessons acquired from his 
father years before. The Bushman-ostrich moves quietly out on 
to the flat, and presently joins a knot of birds feeding amid the 
grass. His approach is so skilful that he is able to lodge an 
arrow in the finest male bird of the troop without suspicion. 
From this troop, moving as they move when alarmed and keeping 
always with them, he kills four birds during the morning, all of 
which he rifles of their best feathers. During three days’ 
hunting upon the plain Kwaneet thus kills eight fine cock 
ostriches, and gains a noble booty of prime feathers. These 
feathers having carefully fastened together, he proceeds on his 
journey. It takes him a long day to cross the plain, He rests 
at the limestone water-pit on the other side, recruits his water 
calabash and egg-shells, and then sets himself for the wearisome 
two days of waterless journey to the white man’s settlement. 
He travels faster now, and late in the second afternoon reaches 
the well-remembered spot. The digging upon the grass plain 
seems to him as he passes it much larger than of old. Many 
heaps are now grass-covered and even overgrown with low bushes, 
But chiefly Kwaneet notices that the dry bed of an ancient 
stream, which ages since ran here, has been greatly excavated. 
The banks are piled up with soil, and the channel is much 
deeper than when he last saw it. Kwaneet smiles to himself 
and marvels at the white man’s profitless labour. The man is 
alive, thet is certain, his spoor plainly tells that tale. In 
another mile, following the path worn long since, the Masarwa 
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walks into the pleasant open glade just upon the outskirts of 
the camel-thorn forest, where the dwelling stands. It is exactly 
as Kwaneet remembers it, a low cottage of wattle and daub, 
neatly thatched. The old waggon still stands there under the 
spreading acacia fifty yards to the left. It is now rotten and 
dilapidated, almost falling to pieces; the white ants have been 
busy with it. There are signs of cultivation. Away to the 
right, near the fountain, a patch of mealie and tobacco ground is 
almost ready for the rains that soon must fall. 

In front of the red mud walls of the hut, now glowing warmly 
beneath the rays of the dying sun, sits the white man in an old 
waggon chair. As Kwaneet walks up he starts, rises, and, looking 
hard at the Bushman, says: ‘Whois it?’ Then, looking still 
harder, ‘ Surely Dwar, the Masarwa ?’ 

‘Nay,’ answers Kwaneet, ‘it is not Dwar, but Kwaneet, the 
son of Dwar. Dwar died in the drought, in the season that three 
lions pulled down the giraffe by the pool of Maqua.’ 

The white man laughs grimly. ‘That is the answer of a true 
Masarwa,’ he says. ‘Howcan I tell when Dwar died? But nowI 
remember you, Kwaneet. You were here as a lad with your 
father, and you are as like Dwar as one kiewitje’s egg is like 
another. What do you do here? The Masarwa seldom comes 
this way.’ 

‘Oh, my lord,’ returned Kwaneet, ‘I lost my wife on the 
Tamalakan River and I wished to wander again. I thought I 
would hunt this way and see if the white man still abode here. 
Here are feathers which he may wish to buy.’ 

The white man was long silent and gazed hard at Kwaneet, 
and as he gazed his eyes seemed to wander dreamingly into the 
past. Meanwhile Kwaneet, squatting there in the red sand in front 
of him, had time to observe him well. The white man had 
changed a good deal. His glance, which the Masarwa remembered 
as shifting and uneasy, was the same, but otherwise he was 
different from the strong man he had last seen. He stooped and 
was very thin, his face was deeply lined, the flesh followed 
tightly the contour ofthe bones. The beard and hair, which the 
Bushman remembered as an intense black, were now thickly 
streaked with white. 

While the two men sit thus silent let us look into the white 
man’s past—that past which at this moment he himself re-traces 
within the mazes of his brain. James Fealton fifteen years before 
was a Namaqualand trader, who knew the interior and its natives 
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well, and had prospered moderately. He had not avery good 
reputation. When diamonds were discovered and the rush took 
place to the Vaal River, he happened to be down country. He 
joined the rush, and, chumming with an Englishman fresh from the 
old country, spent many months in digging. The two men lived 
hard, and had no luck for six months, by which time most of their 
capital had come toanend. Then came a big stroke of fortune. 
They found a huge stone of many carats, worth some thousands of 
pounds. Not a soul in the camp knew of the find. But one day 
Fealton had disappeared, his partner was found in their tent 
stabbed to the heart, and a hue and cry arose. The hue and cry 
did not last long.; the camp was far too busy in those days with 
its own affairs to trouble greatly about bringing felons to justice. 
Fealton had carefully covered up his traces and the search pre- 
sently died away. Fealton had, as a matter of fact, ridden off on 
a fleet horse by night and had secured three good days’ start. 
Avoiding all dwellings, he rode across the veldt, and presently 
reached a kraal on the north bank of the Orange River, where he 
had left a waggon, oxen, and some stores some six months earlier, 
just before he had been bitten with the diamond fever. 

Within six hours of his arrival at the kraal he had inspanned 
his oxen and trekked away north into the heart of the Kalahari. 
At first he had luck, there were plenty of wild melons (tsama) 
about the desert, and, failing water, his oxen subsisted on these 
for some weeks. At Lehuditu, a Kalahari kraal, where the only 
native he had with him lived, he paid off the man and thence 
trekked on alone. But as he pressed yet north the tsama failed, 
and one after another the oxen fell in their yokes and died of 
thirst and exhaustion. It wasa ghastly struggle for life. Fealton 
managed to reach the pleasant fountain where Kwaneet found him 
and there halted. He had reached a remote place surrounded by 
‘thirsts’—a place unknown to white men—here he would rest for 
a year or two. The remnant of his oxen, save two, soon after died 
from eating a poisonous plant—‘ Tulp,’ as the Boers call it—and 
he was stranded whether he liked it or no. But the place suited 
him very well. He was haunted by the gnawing fear of detection. 
The crime itself—the foul murder of his friend—troubled him 
little at present in the haste and toil of flight, but the consequences 
of it, the terror of retribution and of justice, dwelt with him 
incessantly. He would stay here till things were forgotten, and 
then escape north far into Portuguese territory and so to Europe. 
Meanwhile there was plenty of game around him, He had a 
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plentiful store of ammunition—enough for many years, with care— 
and was fond of sport. He would hunt ostrich feathers, and thus 
collect wealth to add to the value of that wonderful diamond, 
which he carried ever about him. And so he had built himself a 
hut, and made himself a home in the wilderness. 

Rambling with his gun about the country near the place of 
his settlement, he had found one day a dry river-bed, where water 
had evidently run in ages past. Some of the gravel, here and 
there left uncovered by the light sand of the desert, struck him. 
Ile brought a spade and searched carefully, and presently from a 
washing picked out a small diamond. The discovery electrified 
him, That here in this secret place, happened upon by the 
merest accident in that desperate flight from the great diamond 
stretches of the Vaal River, he should have lit upon another field, 
seemed the wildest improbability ofadream. Yetso it was. He 
found a week or two later another stone. They were not large 
diamonds, but they were wonderfully pure gems, white and flaw- 
less. He now set to work with feverish energy. He would amass 
a huge fortune in a year or two and then get away to some civi- 
lised country and enjoy that life of luxury and indulgence for 
which inwardly his soul had always pined. He had a few trading 
tools on his waggon, picks and spades. These easily sufficed him. 
He worked steadily for three years in the dry river-bed, until the 
time when Kwaneet and his father had made their way to his hut. 
His success had not been very great, thus far the stones were 
scarce and far apart and not very large. Moreover, the toil of 
carrying the stuff to his fountain for washing purposes was great, 
and took up much time. But, four years after the Bushman’s 
visit, aturn came. Moving further along the dry channel he had 
at length hit upon much richer soil. Fine diamonds of consider- 
able size were occasionally to be found after the washings, and 
slowly the man’s store of gems increased. Yet, always hoping for 
some yet greater streak of luck, he toiled on. Now at last in the 
leather bag, locked in a corner of his waggon chest, he had a great 
fortune. But for the last two years his health had begun to fail. 
Some internal trouble sapped at his strong frame, He lost flesh 
and grew old and wrinkled. The fitful beating of his heart, palpi- 
tations, and even sudden pangs, alarmed him. He gave up 
digging, he had barely enough energy at times to shoot or snare 
game and keep himself in meat. He must escape from the desert, 
which he now loathed, and get to Europe and obtain medical 
advice. No doubt he could be put right again. 
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For months he had been casting about for some means of 
escape from what was now in his weakened state a prison. He 
doubted whether he could struggle on foot to the next water— 
sixty long miles of heat and thirst—and there were other long 
thirsts to be traversed before he could even strike a native settle- 
ment and buy a horse or oxen. And here, in the midst of his 
perplexities, the Bushman had turned up! Nothing could have 
been more fortunate, it was absolutely providential. Fealton 
felt that evening more cheerful than he had done for years past. 
His troubles would vanish now. That night he treated Kwaneet 
to a magnificent feed—for a Bushman—opened his last bottle of 
brandy—the long-treasured remnant from a case of two dozen— 
and, under the mellowing influence of the liquor and companion- 
ship, his spirits rose immensely. The old bright dreams, which 
had been fading in the last year or two, rose clear before him. He 
understood the Koranna dialect, which much resembles Masarwa, 
and he had no difficulty in conversing with the Bushman. From 
him he gleaned a little—a very little—of what was passing in the 
native states around him. Moremi reigned at Lake Ngami. 
Khama had succeeded Macheng and ruled the Bamangwato. 
Sechele still lived. The white men came oftener into the 
country, the game grew scarcer. He could glean little else 
than these bare facts from the desert man. Yet it was wonder- 
fully pleasant to use his tongue, to break the long silence of the 
lonely wilderness, to exchange ideas even with a Masarwa. The 
two men talked for a couple of hours, then Fealton motioned 
Kwaneet into a corner of the hut, and himself lay down upon his 
rough bed. 

Kwaneet curled himself up under his hartebeest skin cloak 
and was soon fast asleep. He woke as usual very early, but 
Fealton was awake before him. Peering from under his cloak, 
Kwaneet saw in the dim light of early morning that the white 
man was sitting on his bed. He had in his hands a skin bag. 
He opened this and poured out its contents on the couch. The 
Bushman could not see all, but he saw a little heap of pebbles, 
which the hand of the white man levelled and spread over the 
blanket. Several of the larger stones he picked up and examined 
closely and weighed in his hand. It was clear to Kwaneet from 
the white man’s movement that he set great store by these pebbles. 
The Bushman stirred. Fealton swept the stones into the skin 


bag again, put them into his waggon chest, which stood close to 
the bed, and locked it. 
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That morning after breakfast Fealton unfolded his plans to 
the Masarwa. He was to go with some ostrich feathers to a 
trader at Lake Ngami and barter two good pack oxen on which 
the white man could make his escape. He could ride one and 
pack his belongings on the other. The Masarwa had more than 
once tended cattle for the Bechuana and understood them. Oxen 
would traverse the ‘thirsts’ better than horses, even if horses 
could be obtained, which was doubtful, and Kwaneet did not 
understand horses. For the Bushman’s protection in this business 
—lest he should be robbed or cheated of the feathers by the way 
—Fealton wrote a note in an assumed name and hand, authorising 
the cattle to be delivered in exchange for feathers. He repre- 
sented himself briefly as a traveller who had broken down in the 
desert. He enjoined upon Kwaneet complete secrecy as to his 
long settlement in the Kalahari. The reward to Kwaneet for the 
due despatch of this piece of business was in the Bushman’s eyes 
a very great one. The white man promised him a breech-loading 
rifle and ammunition, and some goats. Kwaneet had ambitions 
for a Masarwa, and began to look forward to setting up as an 
aristocrat, such, for instance, as the Batauana or Bamangwato 
people, who lorded it so greatly over the poor children of the desert. 

Kwaneet performed his mission secretly and well. He pro- 
cured the two pack oxen, got them safely across the desert— 
luckily it was the beginning of the rains—and arrived one day at 
the white man’s hut. He approached the place with a swelling 
sense of satisfaction. He had accomplished a difficult mission 
for a desert-bred man. The white man would be vastly pleased. 
The reward, that magnificent Snider rifle, which always he had 
carried in his mind’s eye, the cartridges, the goats—all, all were 
soon to be his. Within fifty yards of the hut something caught 
the eye of the Masarwa—something that sent a thrill down his 
back. Here was now, since the rain had fallen, fair green grass 
starred with flowers. Big pink and white lilies stood in their 
short-lived bravery near the fountain, and amid these wild lilies 
lay bleached bones and pieces of torn cloth. The white man was 
dead, and here was the last of him. Kwaneet turned over the 
bones. Many of them were broken by hyznas and jackals, but 
there was no mistaking the fragments of clothing amid which 
they lay. The Bushman’s aid had come too late. Fealton’s fate 
had at last overtaken him. He had died suddenly of the ailment 
that had been so long sapping at his life, and the birds and beasts 
of the desert had been his undertakers, 
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Here at first was a bitter disappointment for Kwaneet. 
Presently, however, on thinking it all over, the affair looked not 
quite so blank for him, Here in this secret place was wealth—a 
good rifle, some ammunition still remaining, as he knew, the two 
oxen he had brought. Why should not he himself live here and 
enjoy this pleasant spot and these good things? So Kwaneet 
took possession of the hut and its contents, clothed himself in an 
old pair of trousers and a flannel shirt, and entered upon the life 
of a great man. He built a little kraal for his two oxen, and for a 
time was as happy as an English squire with a heavy rent roll in 
the good days. He tried the rifle, and after a time even over- 
came the alarming difficulty of letting it off. But it was a 
serious undertaking, and upon the whole he preferred his bow 
and arrows. 

Presently Kwaneet, Masarwa though he was, yearned once 
more for companionship. He would try to get a wife again. He 
had found the white man’s bag of pebbles. He felt convinced 
somehow, from the care the man had bestowed upon them, that 
they were valuable. He would take these and the best of the 
ostrich feathers to the trader and obtain more cattle for them, 
and on his way thither he would pick up a wife at the water of 
Ghansi. This last was not a difficult task. At Ghansi he bought 
the girl he needed, paying for her his father’s old hunting-knife, 
which he had replaced by a better one found in the white man’s 
hut. Kwaneet’s appearance with a couple of pack oxen and a big 
load of feathers, and other indications of immense wealth, created 
some sensation among the Masarwas squatting at Ghansi. One 
of them in particular, Sakwan, made it his business to inquire 
further into the matter. He had an old grudge against Kwaneet 
—it had happened over a stray tusk of ivory found in the desert ; 
it irked him yet more to see his rival thus prospering. After 
Kwaneet with his new wife had left Ghansi for the Lake, there- 
fore, Sakwan followed secretly upon their spoor. Kwaneet found 
no difficulty in marketing his wares at the end of his journey. 
He interviewed the trader by night. The man was staggered at 
sight of the magnificent lot of ostrich feathers which Kwaneet 
turned out of the skin coverings that enveloped them; yet more 
staggered was he when the Bushman produced his bag of pebbles, 
and poured them upon the deal table. The trader knew diamonds 
in the rough perfectly well. Here, he assured himself, was the 
price of a king’s ransom. Where did they come from? Were 
there more of them? To these questions Kwaneet returned 
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evasive answers. He knew nothing more than that he had found 
them in the desert. There were no more of them. What then, 
asked the trader, did Kwaneet want for the lot—feathers and 
pebbles? They were not worth much to him, but he would buy 
them. Kwaneet had thought all this out. His fortune was 
worth to him, he conceived, ten head of cows, a bull, twenty 
goats, some Snider ammunition, a hat, a suit of trade clothes, 
and a shawl for his wife. He shook a little with excitement as 
he proposed these enormous terms. The trader laughed to him- 
self at the Masarwa’s idea of wealth; he knew well that that 
wonderful bag of diamonds alone was worth some tens of 
thousands of pounds. And the feathers—magnificent prime 
bloods, long and snow-white, represented three or four hundred 
at least. He haggled a little to save appearances, and finally 
closed the bargain. 

Two days later Kwaneet and his wife started away from a 
quiet cattle post belonging to the trader, which lay at some dis- 
tance from the native town. It was part of the bargain that the 
trader should see the coast clear, so that the Bushman might get 
away unknown to the Batauana. This was safely accomplished. 
The two bush people, driving their fortune before them, plunged 
straightway into the desert. It was an anxious yet a delightful 
journey for Kwaneet. He had made his pile; henceforth he 
would rear flocks and herds in that dim corner of the desert and 
grow ever richer—as rich as a Bechuana. What Masarwa before 
him had ever accomplished, had ever even dreamt so much ? 

Thanks to the rains, which held late that season, Kwaneet 
got all his stock safely over the journey and reached his goal. It 
was a fine clear morning as they drove the cattle and goats up to 
the pleasant fountain, now brimming over with the rains, which 
Kwaneet knew so well. There stood the hut and the waggon 
just as he had left them. Partridge-like francolins were calling 
sharply near the water. Brilliant rollers and wood-peckers, and 
bizarre hornbills with monstrous yellow bills were flitting to and 
fro among the trees of the mokaala grove. Beautiful wild doves 
cooed softly from the spreading branches of the great giraffe 
acacia, beneath which the old waggon stood. Bands of sand grouse 
were drinking, splashing, and stooping at the water. The grass 
was still green ; flowers still flourished; the place looked very 
fair. All that day Kwaneet and his young wife toiled hard cutting 
thorns and making a temporary kraal for the cattle, Then they 
ate some food and, turning into the hut, slept, 
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Two hours later—before the moon rose—a dark form crept up 
to the doorway. The cry of a hyena was heard. Kwaneet came 
forth and was met not by any prowling beast but by the sharp 
blade of an assegai which pierced his heart. That deadly thrust 
was made by Sakwan, who had shadowed for weeks past the 
career of his hated rival. Thus miserably ended the fortunes and 
hopes of Kwaneet the Bushman. Perchance if he had lived he 
might have founded here in this remote place, as he had some- 
times in these last weeks dreamed to himself, a tribe—perhaps 
even a dynasty—of the desert! Why not! Lehuditu, that strange 
village of the central Kalahari, sprang from no greater a beginning ! 
But all these. aspirations had been ruthlessly ended by Sakwan’s 
spear-head. They sank there into the thirsty sand with Kwaneet’s 
life-blood. As for Sakwan, he took possession of the Masarwa 
girl, squatted at the fountain till they had killed and devoured 
Kwaneet’s cattle and goats, and then, with his wife, betook him- 
self once more to the roaming life of his kind. 

Kwaneet’s bones rest there amid the Kalahari grass, mingling 
with those of the white man, mute records of ruined hopes, the 
pitiful relics of the first and last Masarwa Bushman that dared to 
have ambition. Sometimes the jackal turns them over with his 
sharp snout, but they are very white and very clean now, and not 
even a jackal can find consolation in them. The diamonds 
collected so painfully by the murderer Fealton, and ¢o lightly 
parted with by the simple Kwaneet, are scattered too; but at 
least they have built the fortunes of the white trader, who now 
lives in England upon their proceeds the life of a man of wealth. 
He can little guess, nor, I suppose, would he be greatly interested 
to know, the sorry ending of the desert nomad to whom he owes 
his luck, 


H. A, Brypry. 





An English Engraver in Paris. 


T is a curious fact—and, if it has not been recorded, must 
assuredly have been remarked—that the ‘ Eternal Fitness of 
Things,’ which exercised Fielding’s philosopher, seems always to 
provide the eminent painter with his special interpreter on steel 
or copper. Thus, around Reynolds are the great mezzotinters, 
MacArdell, Fisher, Watson, Valentine Green. Gainsborough has 
his nephew Gainsborough Dupont; Constable his Lucas. For 
Wilson there is Woollett; for Stothard there is Heath and 
Finden. To come to later days, there is Turner with his Will- 
mores and Goodalls, and Landseer with his brother, and (no pun in- 
tended) his Cousens. Similarly, for Wilkie, after Burnet, the born 
translator into dot and line seems to have been Abraham Raim- 
bach. He it was who engraved ‘The Rent Day,’ ‘Blind Man’s 
Buff, ‘ The Village Politicians,’ and the majority of Sir David’schief 
works, It is of Raimbach that we now propose to speak. Concerning 
his work as a craftsman, these pages could scarcely be expected 
to treat; and his life, the life of a man occupied continuously in 
a sedentary pursuit, and passed, like that of Stothard, almost 
entirely in one place, affords but little incident to invite the 
chronicler of the picturesque. But he nevertheless left behind 
him a privately printed memoir, of which a portion at least is not 
without its interest—the interest attaching to every truthful 
record of occurrences which time has pushed backward into that 
perspective which transforms the trivial. In 1802 he went 
to Paris for a couple of months. The visits of foreigners to 
England have not been unattractive ; and it may be that the visit 
of an Englishman to France, shortly after the Revolution, may 
also—with a few words as to the tourist—supply its notabilia. 
Raimbach was born on February 16, 1776, in Cecil Court, St. 
Martin’s Lane, Westminster, a spot memorable, as far as we can 
remember, for nothing but the fact that Mrs, Hogarth mére had 
died there some forty years before. His father was a naturalised 
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Swiss ; his mother a Warwickshire woman, who claimed descent 
from Richard Burbage, the actor of Shakespeare’s day. His child- 
hood was uneventful, save for two incidents. One of these was 
his falling, as a baby, out of a second-floor window, when he was 
miraculously ‘ballooned’ by his long-clothes; the other, his 
being roused as a little boy of four by the uproar of the Gordon 
rioters as they rushed through the streets, calling to the sleeping 
inhabitants to light up their rooms. After a modest education, 
chiefly at the Library School of St. Martin’s—where Charles 
Mathews the Elder was his schoolfellow, and Liston afterwards 
held a post as master—he was formally apprenticed to Ravenet’s 
pupil, John Hall, historical engraver to George the Third, and 
popularly regarded as the legitimate successor of Woollett. Hall 
was a man of more than ordinary cultivation, one of whose 
daughters had married the composer Stephen Storace—the Storace 
who wrote the music to Colman’s ‘Iron Chest,’ and (as Raimbach 
recalled) superintended the rehearsals from a sedan-chair, in which, 
arrayed in flannels, he was carried on to the stage. Hall in his 
day had been introduced to Garrick, and he knew John Kemble, 
who sometimes visited him, impressing the young apprentice 
with his solemn and sepulchral enunciation, and his manifest in- 
capacity to forget, even in private life, that he was not acting 
a part. Another remembered visitor was Sheridan, nervously 
solicitous that Hall, who was engraving his portrait, should not 
needlessly emphasise the facial ‘efflorescence’—so familiar in 
Gillray’s caricatures—which the too truthful Sir Joshua had de- 
clined to disguise or extenuate. 

Sheridan, however, could only have appeared occasionally in 
Hall’s study. But its three flights of ascent were often climbed 
by other contemporaries. James West (whose ‘Cromwell dis- 
solving the Long Parliament’ Hall engraved), Opie and North- 
cote, Flaxman and Westall, all came frequently on business and 
pleasure, while the eclectic arts were represented by George 
Steevens, the Shakespeare critic, John Ireland, the Hogarth com- 
mentator and Dibdin’s ‘Quisquilius,’ the print-collector and 
laceman George Baker, of St. Paul’s Churchyard. These with 
Storace and his theatrical circle must have made variety enough 
in a monotonous craft (for Hall’s larger plates were many months 
in hand), and their conversation and opinions no doubt conspired 
to fill the young apprentice with a lifelong interest in art and 
the stage. When at length, in August 1796, his period of servi- 
tude came to an end, the professional outlook was by no means 
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a cheerful one. The French Revolution was engrossing all men’s 
thoughts, and the peaceful arts—that ars longa of the engraver in 
particular—were at their lowest ebb, the only patrons of prints 
being the booksellers. Young Raimbach’s first definite employ- 
ment was on Cooke’s Tales of the Genii, and it may be added to 
the precarious conditions of the craft that it was Cooke’s practice, 
by prearrangement, not to pay for the work if he did not approve 
it when finished. Fortunately, in this instance, he did approve, 
and Raimbach continued from time to time to reproduce for him 
in copper the designs for books of Thurston, the elder Corbould, 
and Madame D’Arblay’s cousin, Edward Burney. He had long 
been an assiduous Royal Academy student, and he speedily 
‘doubled’ his profession by miniature-painting, in which— 
‘having,’ as he modestly says, ‘ the very common power of making 
an inveterate likeness ’—he attained considerable success. Then, 
in 1801, he procured a commission to execute three plates from 
Smirke’s paintings for Forster’s Arabian Nights, He had for 
some time been lodging with a French modeller, and had so 
improved an already respectable acquaintance with the French 
language. With the proceeds of his three plates in his pocket 
(about 70/.), he set out in July 1802 for a fortnight’s visit to 
Paris. 

The short-lived Peace of Amiens, patched up by the Addington 
ministry, had been signed in the preceding March, and the route 
to the Continent, which had been closed for ten or twelve years, 
was again open. The result was a rush across the Channel of all 
sorts and conditions of Englishmen, eager to note the changes 
resulting from the Revolution. The number of painters especially 
was considerable—West, Turner, Flaxman, Shee, and Opie being 
all among the visitors. Securing a passport from the Secretary 
of State’s office—a precaution which, in those days, meant an 
outlay of 21. 5s.—Raimbach set out vid Brighton and Dieppe. 
Competition had, at this time, reduced the coach fare to the 
former place to half a guinea. On July 9 he embarked for Dieppe 
in alittle vessel, landing in France on the following day during a 
glorious sunrise, but drenched to the skin. His first impressions 
of the French were not unlike those of Hogarth fifty years before. 
The filth and slovenliness of the people, the number and shameless 
importunity of the beggars, the dragging of carts and the bearing of 
heavy burdens by women—all these, with the abrupt revolutionary 
manners, and the savage sans-culottism of the men in particular, 
were things which not even long ear-pendants and picturesque 
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Norman caps in the women could entirely condone. From Dieppe 
the traveller proceeded to Rouen in a ramshackle cabriolet, drawn 
by two ill-matched but wiry horses which went better than they 
looked. At Rouen he arrived in time for a bread riot, which was 
promptly suppressed by the soldiery; and he inspected several 
churches, among others St. Maclou, being attracted thereto no 
doubt by the famous door-carvings of Jean Goujon. Then, onthe 
impériale of a diligence, he made his way through the delightful 
pasture land of Northern France, by Pontoise and St. Denis, 
‘cemetery of monarchs,’ to Paris, which he reached on the evening 
of the 12th. 

At Paris he took up his quarters in the Rue Mont Orgueil, 
where twenty-two years before Béranger had been born. Here he 
was again sensible of those exhalations in which the French 
capital competed with the ‘ Auld Reekie’ of the eighteenth century, 
although, in this instance, they were blended and complicated 
with another odour, that of cookery. But, notwithstanding an 
abhorrence of ‘ evil smells’ quite equal to that of Queen Elizabeth, 
he speedily became acclimatised, and pleasantly appreciative of 
the bright, cheerful, many-coloured life of the Parisian boule- 
vards and the social attractions of the table dhdéte. In the 
capital, too, he found that the people were less savage, short- 
spoken, and surly, and that the Revolution had not wholly effaced 
their traditional politeness. On the second day after his arrival 
took place the annual fétes of July in memory of the destruction 
of the Bastille. There were to be illuminations, fireworks on the 
Pont Neuf, dancing and mats de cocagne in the Champs-Elysées, 
and free plays and concerts in the Tuileries gardens. But the 
weather was finer than the show. ‘The fireworks on the bridge 
would not go off; the concert in the garden could not be heard, 
and the illuminations, though in good taste, were not sufficiently 
general,’ It is consoling to our insular self-esteem that neither 
this celebration, nor that inaugurating Bonaparte as First Consul, 
which took place shortly afterwards, could be compared, in the 
opinion of this observer, with the Jubilee of George the Third, or 
the Coronation of George the Fourth, at both of which he sub- 
sequently assisted. 

He was naturally anxious to get a glimpse of the famous First 
Consul, but of this he had little hope, as Bonaparte seldom 
appeared in public except at a review or a theatre, and then 
generally without . previous announcement. After fruitless 
attempts to see the ‘modern Attila’ at the Opera and Théatre 
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Francais, Raimbach was at length fortunate enough to effect his 
object at an inspection of the garrison of Paris in the Place du 
Carrousel, where he paid six francs for a seat at a first floor 
window. After five-and-thirty years he still remembered vividly 
the small, thin, grave figure in the blue unornamented uniform, 
plain cocked hat, white pantaloons and jockey boots, which, 
surrounded by a brilliant staff (among whom the Mameluke 
Roustan was conspicuous), rode rapidly along the line at a hand- 
canter on Marengo, made a brief speech to the soldiers, saluted them 
formally, and then passed back under the archway of the Tuileries. 
Napoleon at this date was about thirty-two. Raimbach never saw him 
again, and beyond a casual inspection of the ladies of the Bonaparte 
family at Notre Dame, never enjoyed a second opportunity of study- 
ing the reigning race. But there were many things of compensating 
interest. At the Jardin des Plantes, for example, there was an enor- 
mous female elephant, which had been transferred from the Hague 
by right of conquest, and had brought its keeper, an Englishman, 
with it into captivity. Then there were the galleries of the 
Louvre, crowded with the fruits of French victories, statues and 
pictures of all countries, and all exhibited free of charge to an 
exultant public. The Apollo Belvedere from the Vatican was 
already installed, and while Raimbach was still at Paris arrived 
the famous Vénus de Médicis. Probably so splendid a ‘loan col- 
lection’ had never before been brought together. 

It was this no doubt which attracted so many English artists to 
Paris, where French spoliation enabled them to study comparatively 
a pictorial collocation which nothing but the Grand Tour could 
otherwise have presented to them. Here, in all their glory, were 
Rembrandt and Rubens, with the best of the Dutch and Flemish 
schools. Raphael’s glorious ‘Transfiguration ’ ; the great rival altar- 
piece of Domenichino, the ‘Communion of St. Jerome’ ; Correggio’s 
‘ Marriage of St. Catherine ’—all these, together with many of the 
choicest specimens of the Carracci, of Guido, of Albano, of Guercino, 
were at this time to be seen in the long gallery of the Louvre, 
which Raimbach not only visited frequently, but drew in almost 
daily. Inthe magnificent Hall of Antiques, besides, he made the 
acquaintance of more than one contemporary French painter. 
Isabey, the miniaturist ; Carle Vernet ; his greater son, Horace, at 
this time a bright boy of thirteen or fourteen, were all living in 
apartments adjoining the galleries, and in some cases at Govern- 
ment expense. To the illustrious leader of the new Imperio- 
Classical School, which had succeeded with its wide-striding and 
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brickdust-coloured nudities to the rosy mignardises of Boucher and 
Fragonard, Raimbach was not, however, introduced. M. Jacques 
Louis David, whose friendship with Robespierre had not only 
acquainted him with the inside of a prison, but had brought him 
perilously close to the guillotine itself, was for the moment living 
in prudent seclusion, dividing his attentions between his palette 
and his violoncello. Meanwhile, a good example of the artist’s 
manner, ‘The Sabines’ (which Raimbach calls ‘Rape of the 
Sabines ’), executed immediately after his release from the Luxem- 
bourg, and popularly supposed to allude to the heroic efforts which 
Madame David had made for her husband’s safety, was at this 
time being exhibited to a public who were hesitating between 
enthusiasm for the subject and indignation at the door-money— 
door-money having never before been charged for showinga picture. 
Of David’s pupils and imitators, Gérard, Girodet, Gros, Guérin, 
Ingres, and the rest, Raimbach also speaks, but, as in the case of 
the master himself, more from hearsay than personal experience. 
On the other hand, one of his own compatriots, James West, the 
favourite painter of George the Third 


(Of modern works he makes a jest 
Except the works of Mr. West), 


was very much en évidence in public places. He had succeeded 
Reynolds as President of the Royal Academy, and the diplomatic 
French notabilities were doing their best to flatter him into the 
belief that Napoleon was not only the greatest of men but of art 
collectors. Indeed, the First Consul himself favoured this idea by 
personally commending West’s own ‘ Death upon the Pale Horse,’ 
which he had brought with him from England to exhibit at the 
Salon. West, whose foible was ‘more than female vanity,’ was 
by no means backward in acknowledging these politic, if not 
perfidious, attentions, which he accepted without suspicion. 
‘Wherever I went,’ he said naively, ‘people looked at me, and 
ministers and men of influence in the State were constantly in 
my company. I was one day in the Louvre—all eyes were upon 
me, and I could not help observing to Charles Fox, who happened 
to be walking with me, how strong was the love of Art and 
admiration of its professors in France.’ Fox, whose reputation as 
an orator and a patriot had preceded him, was naturally the 
observed of all observers, and he was besides the object of special 
attentions on the part of the First Consul. 

According to Lord Russell, Fox’s chief mission to Paris was to 
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search the archives for his History of the Revolution of 1688. 
But transcribing the correspondence of Barillon did not so 
exclusively occupy him as to divert him from the charms of the 
Théatre Frangais, or, as it was at this time called, the ‘ Théatre 
de la République.’ He went frequently to see that queen of 
tragedy Mdlle. Duchesnois, of whom it was said, ‘qu'elle avait 
des larmes dans la voix.’! He saw her in Andromaque and 
Phédre, and as Roxane in Bajazet. Raimbach also, as might be 
anticipated from the schoolfellow of Charles Mathews and the 
admirer of Kemble, did not neglect the French theatres, which, 
he notes, were at this time more numerous than in all the other 
capitals of Europe put together. At the Grand Opera, then re- 
christened ‘Thédtre de la République et des Arts,’ he heard the 
opera of Anacréon, in which the principal male singer was 
Frangois Lays, or Lais, and the foremost female that Mdlle. 
Maillard to whom tradition assigned the part of the Goddess of 
Reason at the celebration of 1793, which, indeed, had been 
arranged by Lais with the prophet of the cult, Chaumette. 
Raimbach, however, thought little, as a singer, of the lady, who 
had just succeeded to the place of that accomplished Mdlle. 
St. Huberti, who, as Countess d’Antraigues, was cruelly murdered 
with her husband at Barnes some few years later by an Italian 
valet. But he was charmed with the vocalisation of Lais and 
delighted with the ballet, which included that Diow de la danse, 
the elder Vestris, and Mme. Gardel. In particular the young 
engraver remembered an English hornpipe, executed in a jockey’s 
dress by one Beaupré, which excelled anything of the kind he 
had ever seen in his own country. At the Théatre Francais, 
possibly because his tastes lay rather in comedy than tragedy, 
he says nothing of Racine and Mdlle. Duchesnois. But he 
speaks of Monvel, the sole survivor of the old school of Lekains 
and Prévilles and Barons, as still charming, in spite of old age 
and loss of teeth ; and he also saw that practical joker and pet of 
the Parisians, Dugazon, who must have been almost as diminutive 
as Addison’s ‘little Dickey.’? But after Préville he was the prince 
of stage valets, and despite a tendency to exaggeration (which 
Naimbach duly chronicles), almost perfect in his own line. 


? Thackeray, who applies this to Gay, quotes it of Rubini. 

? It was Dugazon who beguiled the original Bartholo of the Barbier, Deses- 
sarts (who was enormously fat), into pe for the post of elephant to the 
Court. When the irate Desessarts afterwards challenged him, Dugazon, by gravely 
chalking a circle upon his adversary, and proposing that all punctures outside 
the ring should count for nothing, turned the whole affair into ridicule, 
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Another stage luminary mentioned by Raimbach is Monvel’s 
daughter, Mdlle. Mars, at this time only three-and-twenty, 
and not yet displaying those supreme qualities which afterwards 
made her unrivalled in Europe. But she was already seductive 
as an ingénue, and her performance of Angélique in La Fausse 
Agnés of Néricault Destouches (which Arthur Murphy afterwards 
borrowed for his Citizen) was ‘ replete with grace and good taste.’ 
Lastly, Raimbach saw the First Consul’s tragedian, Talma, then in 
the vigour of his age and the height of his powers, and continuing 
successfully those reforms of costume and declamation which he 
was supposed to have learned in England. John Kemble, who 
was also visiting Paris with the rest, and was hospitably enter- 
tained by the French actors, was now on his side taking hints 
from Talma, for it was observable that when he got back to 
London he adopted Talma’s costume for the Orestes of the 
Distrest Mother. 

The Italian Opera, of course, was not open, and of the remain- 
ing actors Raimbach says not very much. At the Vaudeville he 
saw Laporte, the leading harlequin of the day, and at Picart’s 
Theatre in the Rue Feydeau witnessed what must have been the 
Tom Jones & Londres of M. Desforges, in which Picart himself, 
who was a better author than actor, took the part of ‘ Squire 
Westiern.’ This representation, as might be expected, was 
amusing for its absurdities rather than its merits. But it can 
hardly have been more ridiculous to an Englishman than Poin- 
sinet’s earlier Comédie Lyrique, where Western and ‘1]’ami Jone’ 
pursue the flying hart to the accompaniment of cors de chusse, and 
the orthodox French hallali. Another semi-theatrical exhibition 
which Raimbach occasionally attended was the Tribunat, one of 
the new Legislative bodies which at this time held its sittings in 
the Palais Royal, then, on that account, re-christened Palais du 
Tribunat. Here he met with the notorious Lewis Goldsmith, not 
as afterwards the inveterate assailant of Napoleon, but for the 
moment actively engaged in attacking the war and the English 
Government as the editor of a paper called The Argus ; or, London 
Reviewed in Paris. At the Tribunat Goldsmith pointed out 
several of the minor men of the Revolution to Raimbach. But it 
was a colourless assembly, wholly in the power of the imperious 
First Consul, and its meetings had little instruction for a stranger. 
Goldsmith, however, was not the sole compatriot he met in the 
Palais Royal. In the salons littéraires Raimbach came frequently 
in contact with Thomas Holecroft, of the Road to Ruin. He had 
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married a French wife, had a family, and was engaged in prepar- 
ing the Travels in France, which Sir Richard Philips afterwards 
published. Holcroft was a friend of Opie (then also in Paris), who 
painted the portrait of him now at Trafalgar Square; but from 
Raimbach’s account he must have been far more petulant and 
irritable than befitted the austere philosopher of his writings. Of 
another person whom Raimbach mentions he gives a better 
account than is given generally. At the Café Jacob in the Rue 
Jacob, an obscure cabaret in an obscure street, was frequently to 
be seen the once redoubtable Thomas Paine, then about sixty-five. 
Contemporaries represent him at this date as not only fallen upon 
evil days, but dirty in his person and unduly addicted to spirits. 
That the general appearance of the author of the Rights of Man 
was ‘mean and poverty-stricken,’ and that he was ‘much 
withered and careworn, Raimbach admits, and he moreover adds 
that ‘he had sunk into complete insignificance, and was quite 
unnoticed by the Government.’ But he also describes him as 
‘fluent in speech, of mild and gentle demeanour, clear and distinct 
in enunciation,’ and endowed with an ‘ exceedingly soft and agree- 
able voice ’—words which, in this connection, somehow remind one 
of Lord Foppington’s philosophic eulogy of Miss Hoyden. Certainly 
they scarcely suggest the red-nosed and dilapidated personage who 
drank brandy and declaimed against Religion in his cups with 
whom modern records have acquainted us. 

Raimbach’s remaining experiences must be rapidly summarised. 
He attended the Palais de Justice, and was much impressed by 
the French forensic oratory. Concerning the oratory of the 
pulpit he is not equally enthusiastic, observing, indeed, that he 
should think the cause of religion derived little support from 
the eloquence of the clergy. But it must be remembered that 
at this period most of the priests were expatriated, and many of 
the churches were still used as warehouses and stables. One close 
by him in the Rue Mont Orgueil was, as a matter of fact, employed 
as asaddler’sshop. He was much interested in the now dispersed 
collection brought together in the Musée des Monuments in the 
Petits-Augustins by M. Alexandre Lenoir, the artist and antiquary. 
This consisted of such monumental sculpture as had escaped the 
fury of the Terror—escaping, it should be added, only miserably 
mutilated and defaced. Lenoir, who had received a severe bayonet 
wound in attempting to defend the tomb of Richelieu, had ad- 
mirably arranged these waifs and strays, and the collection of 
eighteenth-century sculpture was especially notable, as were also 
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the specimens of stained glass, Among Raimbach’s personal 
experiences came the successful consumption at Véry’s in the 
Palais Royal of a fricassée of frogs. But this was done in igno- 
rance, and not of set purpose as in the case of the epicure Charles 
Lamb, who speaks of them as ‘the nicest little delicate things.’ 
Raimbach’s return to England, somewhat precipitated by the 
fury of the First Consul at the attacks made upon him in the 
Morning Chronicle, was made by the Picardy route. At Calais 
he spent a day at the Lion d’Argent, and reached Dover 
shortly afterwards, giving, with his party, three ringing cheers 
at once more treading upon English soil. He had been absent 
two months instead of two weeks. His impressions de voyage, 
which occupy nearly half his ‘Memoirs, would have gained 
in permanent charm if he had described more and reflected less. 
All the same, his trip to Paris as a young man in 1802 was the 
one event of his career, for though he went abroad again on 
two or three occasions, received a gold medal from the Salon in 
1814 for his engraving of ‘ The Village Politicians,’ was féted by 
Baron Gérard in 1825, and made a Corresponding Member of the 
Institute ten years later, the rest of his recollections are com- 


paratively uninteresting, except for his intercourse with Wilkie, 
of whom he wrote a brief biography. He died in January 1843, 
in his sixty-seventh year. 


Austin Dorson, 





St. Mark’s Eve. 


ATURDAY afternoon was George’s holiday, and he was 
digging in her father’s garden, but she did not come out to 
talk to him while he was at work, as she had never yet failed to 
do since they were troth-plighted, and he wondered why. With 
her by his side work was delightful, but to ‘ dig away all by him- 
self’ was quite another thing, and this was his sad thought when 
the door slowly opened and very slowly she came towards him. 
Her face was pale and strange, and there was no light in her eyes. 
A chill came over him, and he stared at her in silence, waiting for 
what he seemed to know was coming. 

‘George,’ she said, ‘I’ve come to take back my given word. 
I can’t wed you, lad. I tell’t you I would, three weeks gone 
Thursday, but it can’t be.’ 

‘Are you wanting to break my heart for me?’ he asked 
simply, ‘ for that’s what it will come to if you keep to what you're 
saying. You didn’t mean that, “Lisbeth ?’ 

‘Oh, whisht, lad, whisht, for I do mean it! Bad as it is to 
bear, I must mean it. Don’t look like that! It’s every bit as 
bad for me as for you, but it has to be gone through by both of 
us; and I'll tell you for why. I’m not long for this world. I’m 
bound to die afore t’ year is out, so what for should I bring trouble 
on you by wedding of you when our time together would be so 
short ?’ 

George stared at her in an amazement which left him speech- 
less. 

‘Have you fairly taken leave of your seven senses, my honey ?’ 
he asked at length. ‘What for should you die any more than 
me myself?’ 

‘Because I’ve had my warning! I’ve had plain proof I shall 
—-proof that there’s no getting neither round about nor over. I 


seed my own waft (wraith) go into the kirk last St, Mark’s Eve, 
and it never cam’ out no more,’ 
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George had never heard of the superstition connected with 
St. Mark’s Eve, and ’Lisbeth was forced to enlighten him. 

‘ Haven’t you heard that if you go to the kirk at twelve that 
night and sit you down in the perch (porch), before very much 
time is by-past you will see the wafts of everyone i’ the town 
(village) coming in for to hear prayers read i’ the kirk? You 
divn’t hear no prayers ganning on, but they hear them, and 
prayers and praying goes on for better nor an hour, and then 
everybody comes out aghyan—leastways everybody that’s ganning 
for to last over another twelvemonth does, so if you want to know 
whe’s got to die soon you mun just tak’ good notish whe comes 
out and whe doesn’t, for all them that bide i’ the kirk 4 

But here ’Lisbeth’s voice broke, and she could say no more, 

‘What foolishness! Oh, what desper’t foolishness!’ ex- 
claimed George. ‘You've not been what can be rightly called 
well for some time back, and it was downright fond (foolish) of you 
to go to that cold damp place and sit out there for an hour or more 
just for the sake of getting yourself scared out of your wits like 
this! And for nowt too!’ Then with a sudden flash of jealousy 
he added, ‘ And there’s one thing I’m very sure of, ’Lisbeth, and 
that is that you didn’t set off to the kirk at that time of night all 
by yoursel’, You'd be a deal too flayed to do that, so just let me 
know at once whe went there along with you?’ 

‘Our Hetty. I heartened her up till she agreed to go, poor 
little lass, she’s always willing! We just put our plaid shawls 
over our heads and off we set. Hetty was flayed now, if you like, 
but she happed the big plaid right over her head and sat her ways 
down on the bench i’ the perch, and niver saw nowt of what was 
ganning on neither at the beginning nor the finish on ’t.’ 

‘No more did you, "Lisbeth, for nowt at all never did gan on! 
You just let yersel’ fancy as how something was ganning on, and 
that’s all!’ 

‘There wasn’t a bit of fancy about it, George!’ she replied 
vehemently. ‘I tell you I saw everyone in Dalton parish come 
trooping in by ones and twos and threes. Ali their wafts was 
there, and father’s, and Hetty’s, and mine was among them too, 
and yours and all. I seed you coming up the churchyard-walk, 
as fair as fair could be in the bonnie bright moonlight, and I seed 
you and all the rest o’ them come out aghyan—all but three. 
Three has got for to die afore next St. Mark’s Eve, and I—I am 
one of them !’ 

Hereupon ’Lisbeth’s tears fell fast, and George used lovers’ 
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methods of assuaging them. He took her in his arms and kissed 
her, and she laid her head silently on his shoulder and wept still 
more, for she felt what she was losing. Nevertheless she was 
somewhat comforted. 

Presently, however, she released herself, saying : 

‘I’ve not stopped your kissing of me, George dear, for you and 
me love each other, and your love’s a great consolement to me, 
but there must be no more kissing nor loving atwixt us after this, 
for death is what I’ve to look to, and not life nor love.’ 

‘In all my born days, “Lisbeth, I’ve never heerd nowt to 
match your talk for foolishness!’ cried George in desperation. 
‘Don’t be so fond, lassie. You've just gone and imagined the 
whole thing. As if owt o’ the kind ever could happen! All 
this nonsense about wafts is old wives’ silly clash, and you actually 
want to mak’ both yersel’ and me miser’ble for life over ’t.’ 

‘But I tell you aghyan I seed them all as fair as I see you 
now! I seed them coming and I seed them ganning—I did 
indeed, and you ought to believe me. Our Hetty cam’ out look- 
ing as skeered as if she had getten a gliff of summut uncanny. 
She'd lost all her bright colour, and was a deal more like poor 
pale me than her own bonnie self; but she cam’ out and I didn’t, 
and no more didn’t Aby Palmer nor old John Thwaites.’ 

‘John Thwaites is old, Aby Palmer has been bed-fast for six 
months with a bad hurt, but you are young and bonnie, and full 
of life that will last you into scores of years; and you're my 
promised wife, and come what will I'll have you!’ 

‘George! George! whisht! It’s like setting yerself agin yer 
Maker to go and talk like that! How can I stay here if He 
means me to go—and I’ve got to know that He does? So what’s 
the use of setting your heart more and more on me, and taking a 
house and making a houseful o’ furnitur’ and all that for a girl 
that’s only got a few months of last in her ?’ 

But George was urgent and entirely, unbelieving, so at length 
*Lisbeth said : 

‘ Well, if so be that I’m above ground come February 22nd 
next year I’ll wed you then ; but that wedding will never be!’ 

‘Say you want it to be,’ he pleaded. 

‘Ido! Ido! There’s nothing I’ve ever wished for so much!’ 

And with that he would have been well pleased had not 
February 22nd been so far off. 

After this they saw much of each other—in village parlance, 
they ‘kept company together ’—but though they were not yet 
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married, they were as silent when they walked out as husbands. 
and wives in their station almost invariably are when taking their 
pleasure. “Lisbeth’s spirits had received a shock which she could 
not overcome, and day by day she felt her hold on life becoming 
looser. Day by day, too, her face grew whiter, and her eyes 
larger and more wistful, as if they were straining to learn some- 
thing of the world to which she was so rapidly making her way. 

‘I’m poor company for you, George, nowadays,’ she often said. 

‘You're all the company I want. Keep up your sperrits and 
you'll be all right. Think how happy we are now and how much 
happier we will be.’ 

‘If only I durst let mysel’ do that,’ she answered, and walked 
by his side with her eyes fixed on the ground beneath her feet, 
and her mind on the thought, ‘I am stramping it down now with 
my feet, but it won’t be long afore it’s heaped up atop of me!’ 


‘Don’t you go and tell father nor Hetty what happened at the 
kirk that ; 


‘ But doesn’t Hetty know ?’ 

‘No. I want no one to know but you.’ 

‘You must tell Hetty. I want her tell’t.’ 

‘For why?’ 

‘For to please me,’ he said, but he thought she would help 
him to laugh ‘Lisbeth out of her folly. Hetty was eminently 
‘living and life thinking.’ Nothing could make her take a dismal 
view of anything, nothing stop her flashing smiles, or dim the 
brightness of her sweet blue eyes and rosy cheeks, 

‘Have you tell’t Hetty ?’ George asked that same evening. 

‘ Ay, I tell’t her, and she just said, ‘‘ Hout!”’ 





‘Hetty,’ said "Lisbeth a week later, ‘I want you to be extry 
kind to poor dear George, so that when I’m gone he will turn 
nattrally to you for comfort, and then, maybe, he’ll get a wife for 
himsel’ out o’ this house after all. Perhaps, dear bairn, I’m 
ganning too far and too fast for you when I say this, Perhaps 
George is a lad you never could bring yersel’ to fancy ?’ 

‘Of course I could fancy him!’ replied Hetty. ‘George is a 
lad that any lass might fancy.’ 

‘Then be kind to him, Hetty; he wants kindness now, for he 
kens that I am not long for this world, and the thowt troubles 
him sore.’ 


‘You're not a bit more likely for to die nor me!’ Hetty 
asserted vigorously. 
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‘ We shall see, Hetty. We shall see!’ 

‘Oh, if you’re set on dying, ’Lisbeth, I mak’ no doubt you'll 
manage to get away somehow! Youre certainly ganning the right 
way to work if you want your words to come true. There you sit, 
study, study, studying how you are most likely to be took, till 
your face is getting that peaky and piny that you'll most likely 
end by dying when there’s no call for anything o’ the sort, and 
just when you most want to stop here,’ 

These words struck home, and ’Lisbeth began to try to rouse 
herself a little. Nevertheless, at least thrice a week she either 
made Hetty go and work in the garden with George in the even- 
ing or take a walk with him instead of herself, on the plea that 
she was beginning to feel herself ‘a deal too weakly now to walk 
out, or work in any garden.’ 

Their little bit of vegetable ground was behind the cottage, 
and the still smaller flower garden was in front. The latter was 
one of those gardens which are the perpetual envy of all who care 
for flowers. It was sheltered from the north by the cottage and 
the high land behind, and it faced the south. It consisted of two 
beds not very much larger than a good-sized table cloth—one on 
each side of a paved footpath, which ran from the door of the 
cottage down to the road, and it was generally bright with flowers 
which rich folks’ gardeners could not induce to grow ‘either by 
love or money.’ Many a June evening was spent by “Lisbeth in 
sitting by the latticed window which commanded the garden, and 
thinking that she would never see another spring. 

‘Don’t sit there studying,’ Hetty often pleaded when she and 
George were working outside, ‘come out for a walk.’ 

‘Yes, do,’ urged George ; but Lisbeth shook her head and said 
to herself, ‘They’re a bonny pair, Lord love them! What for 


should I go out and thrust my poor dismal-looking white face 
betwixt them ?’ 


‘Mercy on us all!’ cried Hetty, one August morning. ‘If 
there isn’t the squire’s lady coming up our front walk! How I 
wonder what has set her here!’ 

"Lisbeth fled to her chamber, and Hetty received the visitor 
alone. Mrs, Seagrave, ‘the squire’s lady,’ had come to ask Hetty 
to go with her to Scotland for the shooting season as under house- 
maid, and then to London for two or three months, 

‘And I’m going!’ said Hetty decisively. ‘I’ve quite made 
up my mind to go, Lisbeth, if only for your sake. While I am 
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here you have nowt for to do but to tak’ a bit o’ sewing and sit 
your ways down and fancy all sorts o’ dismal things; but when 
I’m gone you'll be forced to stir about, and that will do your 
sperrits all the good in the world.’ 

‘ You needn’t be driven out of your own home for the sake of 
making me put to and do some housework,’ exclaimed ’Lisbeth. 
‘Stay where you are, Hetty, and I'll tak’ my fair share of all there 
is from this very day.’ 

‘But I want to go; I want to learn how to be a clever servant, 
and I want to see what Scotland is like, and to have a sight of 
London streets. Iam going, I tell you! I’ve made up my mind 
once for all, and in ten days I shall be gone. I'll enjoy it, and 
you'll not be like the same woman when I’m away and you are 
forced to stir about. It won’t do you a bit of hurt to be forced to 
do it—you are ever so much stronger nor you fancy.’ 

"Lisbeth shook her head. ‘I shall miss you, honey,’ she said, 
‘and George will find a sore want of you and all.’ 

‘He will have you. He hasn’t had you all this time! For 
weeks and months now he has been wanting you alongside of him 
whenever his time was his own, and i’stead o’ that you have put 
him off with me. Go out for a walk with him to-night, "Lisbeth, 
and talk happy and hopeful while you are out, and you'll very 
soon see how well George can do without either me or anyone else 
so long as he has you with him.’ 

‘Not to-night, Hetty. No, I couldn't.’ 

‘ Then he'll have no one at all with him, for I shall be throng 
on with sorting out my clothes and getting them ready to go 
away with; but I expect you don’t much mind what becomes of 
poor George !’ 

‘Oh, but I do!’ exclaimed Lisbeth, and went. ' 

She came home with bright eyes and a faint tinge of colour 
in her cheeks, and Hetty kissed her and said, ‘ Didn’t I tell 
you?’ 

Hetty completed her humble outfit and departed, and ’Lisbeth 
justified her action by rousing herself thoroughly and easily doing 
the whole work of the little house. Never had her father been 
better cared for, never had George been happier or more hopeful. 
"Lisbeth worked in the garden and walked in the lanes by his side, 
and, what was more, never refused to listen when he told her of 
the preparations he was making for their wedding. Emboldened 
by this, hardly had October begun when he said : 

‘ February’s a ter’ble long time for to wait, Lisbeth ; what say 
you to our being wed a bit sooner? 
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‘We might, maybe, say Martinmas,’ she answered, and he 
could scarcely believe his ears; but she added, ‘only mind you, I 
can’t quite promise that yet.’ 

‘ Anyhow, I'll push7on with our chairs,’ said George, for he 
was a carpenter by trade, and.when not busy with other people’s 
work made things that were likely to be wanted in their future 
home. No work, however, ever prevented him from going to the 
Carters’ cottage to bring them water from the village pump, or 
do any other little bit of work which now that Hetty was gone 
might press hardly on *Lisbeth. 


Three happy months passed. November 19th had come, and 
the 22nd was to be ’Lisbeth’s wedding day. She was now strong 
and well, and had for some time so far freed herself from her 
superstitious terrors as to confide what remained of them to her 
neighbours if confidence seemed to be demanded of her. Her 
terrors, indeed, were all but outworn; her heart was full of happi- 
ness. George loved her truly, and her new home was, as every- 
body said, ‘fit for any lady in the land.’ The last touch that was 
to be added to its plenishing was ’Lisbeth’s sampler, which had 
been taken to Durham to be framed and glazed. George had 
offered to go and bring it home, but she had insisted on doing 
that herself, with the obvious result that both went. 

They had a pleasant walk and enjoyed the sight of the shops, 
and let themselves be tempted to make some purchases, but an 
hour before sunset they set their faces homewards—George laden 
with little packages, and "Lisbeth buoyant with new-found hope. 

When the sun set, however, the river, which had sparkled in 
the light an hour before, looked dull and leaden, and the air was 
dank and heavily charged with moisture. To George this was 
refreshing, but it chilled "Lisbeth to the bone. She drew her 
shawl closely round her and shivered as she said : 

‘It comes driving up agin one’s face like a great wet sheet.’ 

* November's a dowly month to walk about in,’ said George : 
‘but before many days are by-past you and me will be wed, and 
not have no need for to go out a-walking when we've a fancy for 
being by oursels! We'll just sit our ways down by our own fire- 
side.’ 

‘Or father’s, George. We must——oh, lawk a mercy me, 
did you hear that ?’ 

‘Why, "Lisbeth, you’re all of a trem’le! It’s nobbut the 
church bell.’ 
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‘ Ay, but it’s the passing bell!’ 

‘That’s so. It'll be for Watsons’ baby. They were looking 
over it for death when I cam’ by their door to fetch you.’ 

‘Count!’ said "Lisbeth, in an awe-struck voice. ‘It’s three 
bells for babies and young childer of both sorts, and one bell 
has gone.’ 

‘That’s two, then. Oh, look, do you see that great big p 

‘Oh, whisht, honey, whisht! There’s another bell! That 
mak’s three,’ and she sighed as she spoke. 

‘Fower!’ counted George when another minute had passed. 
‘It’s not a bairn, then. How white you’ve gone, Liz—how awful 
white! There’s five.’ 

‘Five!’ gasped ’Lisbeth. 

‘Oh, "Lisbeth! "Lisbeth! I did think you’d got the better of 
all that foolishness! You promised me as how you would. Six.’ 

‘I have! Ihave! But I-do hope that bell will stop at six. 
I don’t want it to be a man.’ 

‘ ) ne 

‘Seven! Oh, George, it is a man!’ 

‘ But, Lisbeth, if it has to be anybody, what for should it not 
beaman? E-i-g-h-t.’ 

‘ Because—because,’ said "Lisbeth, who was now scarcely able 
to speak audibly, ‘don’t you see, George, it might be Aby Palmer 
or John Thwaites, and if they go I shall go too!’ 

He put his arm round her and said : 

‘For God’s sake, ’Lisbeth, don’t you let them miser’ble thowts 
come back to you no more—no, not even if it is one o’ them two. 
After all, they’re both badly, and it’s them that’s the most likely 
for to go.’ 

‘I won't! I won’t!’ she cried, plucking up her courage. 
* Have no fear, I promise you I'll not.’ 

Even while she was making her promise the bell sounded for 
the last time. She said nothing—he, too, seemed to find no 
words to utter, but hand in hand they walked onwards. 

By the turnpike at the entrance of Dalton village two men 
were standing talking. George was going to lead her quietly by 
them, but she whispered : 

‘No, no, George. Ask them whe that bell’s for.’ 

So he asked, and the answer came: 

‘Aby Palmer. He got cannily away about an hour ago.’ 

‘ Let’s get home,’ pleaded "Lisbeth. And home they went. 

Next morning the ‘minute bell’ was heard once more. 
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George’s heart, to use his own expression, ‘ jumped right into his 
mouth in a moment at the sound.’ ‘Suppose it’s for my ’Lisbeth !’ 
was his thought. But it was for old John Thwaites, who might 
have lived on in his bed for another year at the very least, had it 
not been for a kind neighbour who a fortnight before had told 
him the story of ’Lisbeth’s vision in the church porch ‘ gone nigh 
a twelvemonth.’ John had not been particularly affected by this 
when he first heard of it, ‘ young maids being created full of 
foolishness, and death a thing that’s nat’ral to all;’ but no sooner 
did Aby Palmer die than old John Thwaites said, ‘ If so be I’ve 
got to go afore St. Mark’s Eve—and now I see as how 1 have—I 
may just as well have the picking and choosing of my own time 
for starting on my long journey, and I'll go now, afore the cowld 
weather sets in.’ Having said this he turned his face to the wall, 
and having uttered no other word, died at daybreak. 

Full of apprehension, George went off to Rose Cottage, but 
halfway there he met ’Lisbeth’s father. 

‘I was coming to you, lad,’ he said. ‘Our “Lisbeth has sent 
‘ me. I’m to tell you that the wedding can’t be—that she’s got 
other things to think of now, and that after what’s happened you 
must just take and put her clean out o’ your mind.’ 

‘T'll go to her at once—I’ll go now.’ 

‘ No, lad, you’re not to go nigh hand her, she says. She’s got 
her own thowts for company the day, she says, and they’re none 
o’ the brightest.’ 

‘See her I must! No one mun stop me.’ 

‘I forbid it! I'll not have the girl troubled more nor she is 
already.’ 

‘Well, then, tell her that I still hold her to the promise she 
mad’ me in the fore end of the year—that if she’s above ground 
on February 22nd, she'll wed me then. Them’s her own words. 
Unless you promise to give her that message I'll go and give it 
mysel’, and unless she lets me know that she'll be bound by it, I'll 
just borrow the keeper’s gun and blow my brains out. So now 
you both know what to expect.’ 

December was cold and dismal ; the first half of January was 
worse, but to George it was steeped in radiance, for he was once 
more allowed to spend his evenings at Rose Cottage, and when he 
reminded ’Lisbeth of her promise to marry him on February 22nd, 
she only said, ‘ Yes, but remember there was an if to that bargain.’ 

Time sped on. George, though a lover, had little real fear, 
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and to outward appearance "Lisbeth was calm. Once or twice she 
even went with him to see some new little improvement that he 
had made in the cottage that was to be their home. All seemed 
good in her eyes, 

‘We might be so happy here,’ she said sadly. 

‘We will be real happy here,’ he said confidently. ‘We might 
have begun to be happy months ago if you hadn’t taken that silly 
scare. Promise me—promise me never to be so fond again. Say 
you will keep your word this next time.’ 

‘It won’t be my fault if I don’t,’ she answered ; ‘but oh! how 
I wish that Hetty could be with me!’ 


Hetty was with her on the 22nd, for she suddenly had to leave 
her place. The day was bright and warm, and before twelve 
o'clock the lovers were man and wife. ‘God speed them well,’ 
said the clerk, as his forerunners in the office had said for time 
out of mind. George looked as if he would have liked to kiss 
"Lisbeth there and then. Hetty did it. 

‘Bless you, Hetty,’ whispered ‘Lisbeth, ‘ your being here has 
done me all the good in the world !’ 

She had gone through the ceremony bravely, and the prepara- 
tions for it almost hopefully. Once she had visibly faltered, and 
that was when she entered the church porch, but Hetty had 
quietly put her arm round her and led her onwards. Hetty had 
only been at home two days, but she had been simply invaluable. 
She had ‘smartened up’ the house, baked cakes and tarts, seen 
that her father’s clothes were well ‘ fettled up,’ and seen that the 
bride did not bring down ill luck on herself by omitting to dress 
properly for the great occasion. ‘Something new, something blue, 
and something borrowed’ was the rule at all weddings. ’Lisbeth’s 
something new was a pretty white bonnet Hetty brought her from 
London, her something blue was a ribbon Hetty made George go 
and buy for her, and her on borrowed a locket of Hetty’s. 


The sun was besiening to sit and George and his wife were 
sitting at their tea the day after their wedding, when, happening 
for one moment to take his happy eyes off his wife, George looked 
through his geraniums and latticed window panes and saw in the 
field on the other side of the lane a little crowd of five or six men 
busy about something by the side of the river. The sun’s rays 
dazzled his eyes, but he went to the door to try to learn more, for 
it was very unusual to see a group of six men at Dalton. 
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‘What on earth can they be throng on with? There can’t be 
no logs for them to fish out, for there’s no flood on. Come and 
tak’ a look, ’Lisbeth.’ 

‘Oh, no, it’s nothing, I’m sure,’ she said, for there was no 
animation about them. ‘Just look how quiet they all are! 
Theyre not doing anything worth watching. You had better 
finish your tea while it’s hot.’ 

So George, who had come to the same conclusion, went back 
to where his happiness was. 

Five minutes later some one knocked at the door, and when 
George opened it he found Reuben Jackson, who asked him to be 
so kind as to step outside for a minute, 

‘Why outside? Come your ways in, Reuben, and see 
’Lisbeth.’ 

Reuben shook his head. 

‘Oh, do step in and say what you've got to say to George, 
comfor’ble alongside o’ the fire,’ urged *Lisbeth. 

‘I’d rather see him outside, if you please,’ answered Reuben, 
and something in his voice, eyes, and manner compelled George 
to go. 

‘ Let’s walk a few steps farther off afore I begin,’ said Reuben. 

Low as his voice was, "Lisbeth heard this, and then she saw 
the two men pass before the window and go up the lane towards 
the village. 

She ran to the door and cried, ‘George! George! Don’t go 
away like that, with neither cap nor coat on. You'll get a 
perishment o’ cowld if you do.’ But the two men were so engrossed 
by their conversation that, near though they still were, neither 
the one nor the other seemed to be at all aware of her voice. 

‘ What can Reuben have to say that tak’s up George’s thowts 
so that he never so much as looks back or answers me? It can’t 
be nothing serious—I know it isn’t. And yet Reuben was very 
hard set on not coming out with it till he’d got George all to 
hisself. How fond he is! I'll very soon hear it all from George. 
As if George, or anyone else, would be able to keep a secret long 
if his sweetheart wanted to know it!’ And she laughed at the 
thought, but it was rather a poor attempt at laughter, for she was 
much afraid—afraid of she knew not what, and George had left 
her. He was quite out of sight now, for they had reached the 
end of the lane and turned into the road which ran through the 
village. 

‘Tll not stay here all alone by myself!’ she exclaimed— 
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‘Icouldn’t! I'll go to the end of the loaning, and if George is 
coming back I can walk with him, andif he isn’t I'll just gan after 
him.’ 

She flung a shawl over her head—it was the very shawl in 
which she had kept St. Mark’s Watch that day twelve months— 
and followed him. When at the end of the lane she looked up 
the high road in front and she looked down. No George was in 
sight. 

‘Which way did George go?’ she asked a woman who was 
taking down some clothes from a line. 

‘ That,’ she replied, pointing in the direction of ’Lisbeth’s old 
home, and staring at ’Lisbeth as she spoke with a look in her 
eyes which it was not easy to interpret. 

A little way farther up the road two women were talking to 
each other over their garden wall, and two gardens beyond there 
were four similarly engaged. All stopped talking when they saw 
her, and with a quiet nod to her waited until she had gone by. 
She wondered what all these people could have to say to each 
other that made them so unlike themselves, but the thing which 
at that time concerned her most was to overtake George, for a 
sense of trouble was beginning to oppress her, and she felt that 
she could not bear to be alone much longer. __ 

If only the women would not stare so! Surely they had 
stared at her yesterday quite enough to last them for the rest 
of their lives! She had writhed under it then, but now she wished 
that time back, for there was a very different look in their eyes 
yesterday. And why did they stop talking, when only a moment 
before their talk seemed so engrossing ? 

She resolutely turned her eyes away from everyone she saw 
after this, for there was something in these people’s gaze ‘ that set 
a cold shiver running down her spine.’ She would go to Rose 
Cottage to her father and dear little Hetty, and would not raise 
her eyes from the ground till she got there. If she did this, 
people might stare as they liked, for she would not see it. 

For the last three or four weeks there had been little or no 
rain, and the road on which she was walking was actually dusty. 
She had not observed this until by an effort of will she had begun 
to confine her attention entirely to the ground beneath her feet. 
‘They say a peck of March dust is worth a king’s ransom,’ she 
thought to herself; ‘I wonder what February dust is worth ? 
Some one has been going up the road with a leaking water-can. 
What a wet mess they have made of it!’ Then she gathered up 
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the skirts of her clothing, for all the way as she went water had 
been spilt, and the dust had been displaced and washed up into 
little hills of mud. 

Suddenly while she was picking her way among these she heard 
a quick rush of descending steps, and a woman ran down the bank 
from one of the cottages, put her arm hurriedly round ’Lisbeth, 
and urgently exclaimed : 

‘ Have you been sent for?’ 

‘No one has sent for me,’ answered "Lisbeth. ‘What do you 
mean ?’ 

‘I mean if you’ve not been sent for, don’t go!’ 

‘But I must go. I want to see Hetty.’ 

‘Oh, not yet! Don’t go nigh hand her yet. Don’t, I beg of you.’ 

But all the while she was speaking she felt "Lisbeth trying to 
free herself. 

‘Stop, “Lisbeth, stop. Listen to me. You and me we've 
always been good friends—stop when I ask you. Don’t go where 
she is just yet! Let me beg of you to turn back, or come into 
my house for a bit. Do, honey ; it will hurt you terr’ble if you go 
on! There'll be nothing done or ready, and they never look like 
themselves when they’ve been a few hours in the water!’ 

‘ What are you talking about? Who's been in the water? I 
don’t understand one word of what you're saying!’ 

And yet ’Lisbeth was only trying to put aside the misery which 
in a moment she knew was coming on her. 

‘I thowt you knowed,’ said the woman; ‘I thowt you were 
bound for to see her! “Las the day, what have I done? Oh, 
*Lisbeth! ’Lisbeth !’ 

’Lisbeth, who was trembling all over, reeled, and would have 
fallen if her friend had not caught and made her sit down on the 
bank-side. 

‘Tell me all,’ she said faintly. ‘I shall have to know it in 
the end. Is it very bad? Tell me quickly— it’s the kindest.’ 

‘Your Hetty’s been taken out of the water drownded. Folks 
reckons that she’s putten hersel’ away—drownded hersel’, you 
know,’ she added, seeing that to outward appearance ’Lisbeth did 
not understand her. ‘She went to her bed last night as usual, 
they say, and she got up as usual, and gav’ your father his break- 
fast, and either he took no very pertiklar notish of her, or else she 
was that much like what she always was, that there was nowt to tak’ 
notish on, for he never got a gliff of nowt wrong wi’ her neither 
in the way of trouble of mind or body, so when he'd had his 
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breakfast he just clicked up his dinner basin and set off to his 
darg (day’s work), and niver knowed nowt about what had hap- 
pened till he overtook the men bearing her home scarsh a quarter 
of an hour back. They'd got a shutter and laid her on’t, with a 
sheet ovver her, and just as he was a wondering what could have 
been plashing down on the road all the way as he went, he cam’ 
up wi’ the bearers, and they tell’t him they were bearing a woman’s 
corp. He knowed it was a woman without their telling of him, 
for two bonnie braids o’ hair were hinging down, and it was them 
and her clothes that were drip, drip, dripping down on the road all 
the way as they went; and oh, good Lord above us! I don’t 
believe you’ve heard better nor half that I’ve been telling you— 
you've swounded clean away !’ 

*Lisbeth had fainted, and her friend was at last constrained to 
hold her peace. 





Almost before daylight next morning George went to the 
place where Hetty’s body had been found. ‘Lisbeth and he had 
spent the preceding evening with old David, who seemed unable 
to say anything but ‘If she hadn’t taken her own life, I might 
have borne this!’ 

‘But she didn’t!’ said George with absolute conviction. 
‘Why should she ?’ 

‘Yes, I might have borne it,’ persisted David. 

‘ But, father, why should she take her own life? No girl was 
ever light-hearteder than our Hetty.’ 

‘She did take it, and both of you know it!’ 

‘But what reason could she have? Had you and her had any 
words ?’ 

‘None but what was pleasant. She gav’ me my breakfast this 
morning. It’s like a year ago. She put my dinner in the basin 
and tied it up i’ the handkercher, and gav’ it to me, and then 
walked down the garden with me.’ 

‘Did she say owt that was like a good-bye to you?’ 

‘No. She looked at me as we went, but there was no trouble 
in her eyes that I seed, and nowt was said till I showed her the 
edging of the flower border and said, “‘ Our ‘Lisbeth spoilt the 
look o’ that by letting the better part o’ them primroses die for 
want o’ a sup o’ water nows and thens.” ‘We'll soon set that to 
rights, father,” she said, and that was all that was said, for I niver 
bad good-bye to her, nor she to me. She just stood by the gate, 
and I just went.’ 
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‘That shows I’m right,’ cried George. ‘If she’d meant to 
drownd hersel’ she’d ha’ bad you some sort 0’ good-bye.’ 

‘My bairns! my bairns! you'll not stop me having my own 
heavy thowts, and they’re far away t’ worst of what I have to 
bear. I'll niver get ovver the idee of a child o’ mine having to 
put hersel’ away through trouble. And all the nybors know she 
did it.’ 

‘They'll find they’re wrang,’ George had said then, and now 
he was up betimes to do what would probably bring this about. 
Crossing the wet grass, he went to the bank above the dub (a deep 
pool)—a pretty bank, in summer decked with flowers, but now 
there were only some primroses. He took out an old knife, which 
he had surreptitiously brought away from Rose Cottage the night 
before, and with it he dug round the roots of a fine primrose plant 
growing just above thedub. When he had cut all round about 
its roots so that the plant could be easily lifted up, he left the 
knife sticking in the earth, concealing its handle beneath the 
leaves of the primrose, and that done, he made with his feet a 
little slide on the wet ground, as if some one who had been digging 
up the root had slipped into the water. 

He was about to return home, hoping to creep back to 
*Lisbeth’s side so quietly that she would never know of his 
absence, when he saw that he had dropped his handkerchief 
by the primrose. ‘That would have ruined everything,’ he 
thought. ‘I was meaning to get “Lisbeth and her father and 
some of the nybours to come here with me, and then I would 
have pretended to hit my foot by accident against the knife, and 
then they would have seen that the primrose was half taken up 
with one of the Rose Cottage knives, and David would have 
remembered setting Hetty on to get primroses, and then I would 
have found the place where her foot slipped and shown it to them, 
and after that David and Lisbeth and everyone else would have 
got to know the truth, which is that Hetty fell into the water, for 

nothing would ever make me believe she drownded herself. I’d 
die for it that she didn’t!’ 

So saying, he stooped to pick up his handkerchief, and, while 
doing so, saw beneath a whin bush a little bit of something white. 

It was a letter which had blown there. It was addressed, ‘To 
my dear father, sister, and George.’ His heart stopped beating 
when he saw that the writing was Hetty’s. Alas and alas! this, 
then, was the farewell which had never been uttered by word of 
mouth. 
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‘Forgive me,’ he read, ‘for what I have done. I am sore 
afeared that it will be a great shock to you, but indeed it’s for the 
best. I could not have gone on as I have been doing both now 
since I came home and afore I went away. All’s been acting 
when folks were by me, and misery when they were not. God 
above will forgive and pity me, I am sure of that, for He 
knows what I have endured. It has neither been my fault nor 
no one else’s—it just had to be. ‘Lisbeth was ill and she would 
put me in her place with George, and George was kind, and I 
never so happy as when with him. At first I saw no harm 
nor danger—no, not until my heart was that set on him that I 
was miserable when he was out of my sight. When I found 
out how things was with me—George never thought of me as 
I was thinking of him, only I was feared lest he might if 
‘Lisbeth always drove him away from her—I went to the Hall 
and told my trouble to Mrs. Seagrave and begged her to help 
me to get away till the wedding was over. She was like a mother 
tome, and said I should go away with her and not come home till 
I felt able to bear it, and so it was fixed and so it would have 
stayed fixed if she had not died so suddenly and the master had 
not discharged me, and all in a moment I had to face coming 
home again. I have been at home three or four days and know 
I could not bear it, and father won’t hear of my going away again. 
Here I can’t stay! Don’t pity me, don’t fret about me, I shall 
soon be out of pain. Don’t blame me, for I got into it innocently, 
and am getting out of it the best way I can. Bless you all! Pray 
for poor Hetty.’ 

George read and wept, and wept and read, but he went home 
and no one ever knew that he had left the house. As for the 
letter he burnt it. “Lisbeth’s happiness and old David’s seemed 
to him to demand that breach of trust. He also carried out the 
programme he had designed, and with complete success. 

‘The dear bairn, Lord love her, must have slipped her foot 
and fallen in, and we are spared the misery of thinking she put 
hersel’ away,’ said her father. 

‘ There’s another thought that’s not come into your mind,’ said 
‘Lisbeth. ‘Her death was fore-ordained. That waft I saw i’ the 
kirk gone a year to-day was our Hetty’s and not mine!’ 


MARGARET Hunt. 








Henri d'Orléans, Due d Aumale. 


ANY pens, worthier than mine to deal with the life of the 
Prince who has recently passed away, will describe the 
soldier, the scholar, the gentleman. I fain would inscribe to his 
memory a few sentences and speak of him as my husband knew him 
for forty years—that is, in the days of the first exile at Twicken- 
ham and Wood Norton, the second exile in London, and then, 
when the tardy remorse of the French Government recalled him, 
at the Chateau of Chantilly. 

My husband, who had been presented to the King at the 
Tuileries during a visit to Paris for the study of subjects connected 
with Government departments, was in 1853 presented to the Duc 
d’Aumale by Lady Alice Peel at a breakfast at Marble Hill; an 
invitation to a dinner at York House followed—the first of the 
many gracious occasions when he (and later on I) shared the 
hospitality of the Princes. 

The Duc was then in his thirty-second year. Those who saw 
him in the uniform of his regiment, the picturesque grey and 
crimson, or who early in the eighties saw, at the Salon, Bonnat’s 
striking portrait, will have noted and remembered his princely 
bearing, the fire of his look, those marvellous steel-blue eyes, 
which lighted up with enthusiasm as he spoke of battlefields and 
feats of arms, which froze the heart of recreant soldier or dishonest 
politician on more than one occasion. 

It was when he was only twenty-two that the Duc acquired no 
common distinction in the world by a brilliant campaign in 
Algeria, and especially by his exploit of the capture of the 
Smala of Abd-el-Kader. A soldier the Duc remained to the 
last, though forbidden to wear the uniform of the army he adored 
and the regiment he had ied to victory. But the Duc was not 
only a soldier: the arts of peace as well as the arts of war were 
his study and delight. He was aman of letters, of varied reading, 
of marvellous memory, of rare power of narrative. 








